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SATURDAY, MAY 5, 1849. 
Reis” Ie 

m= HE summer weather is coming, 

with light mornings and leng 

days, and our student readers 

will do well to avail themselves 





respective neighbourhoods, by which habits of | 


observation may be formed, their store of 
knowledge increased, their taste formed, or 


their judgment strengthened. See all the best | 
pictures, and the best buildings you can find: | 
by accustoming the eye to what is good, it | 
will soon be led to reject what is bad. When | 
you have a leisure day, get off to some of the | 


old churches near you, or to one of our noble 
cathedrals, and fill your sketch-book and your 
note-book with records of what you see and 
what you think. Make it an enjoyment; a 
relief from stricter study. Even without refer- 
ence to the “ good” that is to come from such 
jaunts, in the work-a-day sense of the word 
good, they give tone to the mind, fill it with 
pleasant memories, enlarge the store on which 
thought may afterwards draw, and invigorate 
the body. 

And these are not trifles. As we have before 
now said, to make a good architect or a good 
builder is something ; but to make a healthful, 
well-judging, virtuous, and happy man, is 
something more, Recreation is necessary for 
all; and it is most desirable that we should so 
tutor ourselves as to find this in pursuits 
which, so far from being hurtful, are advan- 
tageous as well as innocent. 

When we took up the pen it was for the 
simple purpose of introducing to our readers 
a view of that extraordinary architectural 
production, Rostin CHAPEL, near Edin- 


burgh; and we were led to make the pre- | 


ceding remarks by the recollection of the en- 
joyment which the jaunt to this very curious 
and interesting remnant of the fifteenth cen- 
tury had afforded us. 

The vale of Roslin, a sequestered and beau- 


tiful spot, varied by wood and waterfall, is on | 
the north Esk, and about 7 miles south from | 


Edinburgh. The day was superb, our com- 


panions (one of the best of the modern Scotch | 


song-writers, and a well-known sculptor,) 


abounding with information and good feeling, | 


and the road so sequestered and romantic, 
that a notice, which we saw on a board ina 


hedge, —“ Beware of thimblers and chain- | 
droppers,” seemed singularly out of place and | 


uncalled for. 


It is not our intention, however, to chronicle | 
the journey, beyond alluding to a remarkable | 


natural amphitheatre (forming part of the 


valley of the Esk), with a paper-maker’s house | 
at the bottom of it, and pointing out, as a | 
warning tu those who would design without | 
constructive skill, a monument to James | 
Lockart Wisheart, of Lee, which was built in | 


1790, and is passed on the road. This struc- 
ture consists of four piers, enclosing a small 


square area, in the centre of which is the | 


memorial. Four pointed arches connect the 
piers, and were to carry the covering, but 
having no abutment, and being constructed 
without reference to statics, they failed, and 
were a ruin before they were perfect. 


| of it, whenever opportunities | 
oceur, to see all that is to be seen im their | 





Roslin Chapel (or Collegiate Church as it 
was), was commenced in 1446 by William St. 
Clair, Earl of Orkney. “Age creeping on 
him,” says a MS. in Hay’s Collections,* 
“made him consider how he had spent his 
time past, and how to spend that which was 
to come. Therefore, to the end he might not 
seem altogether unthankfull to God, for the 
beneficies receaved from him, it came in his 
minde to build a house for God’s service of 
most curious work, the which, that it might be 
done with greater glory and splendor, he 
caused artificers to be brought from other 
regions and forraigne kingdomes, and caused 





/men present as masons, carpenters, smiths, 
barrowmen, and quarriers, with others. The 
foundations of this rare worke he caused to be 
laid in the year of our Lord 1446; and to the 
end the worke might be more rare, first he 
caused the draughts (or designs) to be drawn 
upon Eastland boards, and made the carpenters 
to carve them according to the draughts 
thereon, and then gave them for patterns to the 
masons, that they might thereby cut the like 
in stone. Because he thought the masons had 
not a convenient place to lodge in, near the 
place where he builded this curious colledge 
(for the town then stood half a mile from the 
place where it now stands, to wit, at Bilsdone 
Burne), therefore he made them build the town 
of Rosline, that is now extant, and gave every 
one of them a house and lands answerable 
thereunto.” 

The founder died in 1479, and left the build- 
ing unfinished : the completion of it is attri- 
buted to the end of that century. 

This chapel is an extraordinary combination 
of the massive and the minute, some of the parts 
being large and coarse, while the decoration 
over the whole is most elaborate and con- 
tinuous. But for documertary evidence it 
would be ascribed to the following century, 
when Gothic ran mad ; it is like nothing else,— 
cannot %e classed,—and ought not to be 
| imitated. Externally, some of the pinnacles 

have a Chinese aspect, and other parts are 

| Indian; there are flowers carved on the face 
of the buttresses, and a semi-circular arched 
porch over the south door. 

The character of the inside is conveyed by 
| our engraving, which shews the east end of 
the building, with the aisles beyond.t All 
the parts, roof, jambs, strings, arch mould- 
| ings, ate sculptured, and much of the 
| carving is well executed and now in a 
| good state, considerable works having been 
done there eight or nine years ago, at 
which time the east window (not seen 
|in our view), was put in. The effect 
would have been better if, instead of this 
window being, as it is, one of the existing 
| windows enlarged, and having consequently 





| only one mullion, the opening had been more 
subdivided by tracery. 

The vaulting of the aisles is received on 
| straight lintels, which run from the main 
columns to the aisle wall. These lintels are all 
sculptured ; one of them displays the Vices, 
with the Evil One looking on out of the jaws 
of hell. In the arches at the east end, where 
| there is the greatest luxuriance of carving, the 
Dance of Death is represented. 

At this end a striking peculiarity occurs, 
which has been already noticed in our pages.{ 
| The vaulting here terminates next the wall 
|on large corbels of singular design, which 
i “® Quoted by Mr. Britton, in s paper read at the Institute 
| of Architects. See Vol. IV., p. 27. 


| + See p. 210 in present number. 
+ See p. 51 and p. 64, Vol. IV. 





dayly to be abundance of all kind of work- | 





project to such an as to 
led to the supposition the east 
was pulled down after the groining was 
finished, and set further eastward, to give 3 feet 
more room, and that the corbels were then put 
in to prevent the necessity of pulling down the 
vaulting. We are not disposed, however, 
to coincide in this theory, but regard the 
arrangement in question simply as one of the 
many iugenious vagaries which distinguish 
this remarkable, and, in its general effect, 
beautiful building. 

The “ Prentice’s Pillar,” as it is called, with 
its sculptured decoration around it, is seen in 
our view,* also the entrance (to the right) to 
the crypt-like chamber at the east end, where, 
according to tradition, made current by Sir 
Walter Scott, 

** Twenty of Roslin’s barons bold 

Lie buried, ————’”’ 
in their mail :— 
‘* That chapel proad, 
Where Roslin’s chiefs uncoffined lie, 
Each baron, for a sable shroud, 
Sheathed in his iron panoply.”’ 

Mr. Burn, the architect, disproved the story 
in a degree by excavating both in this chamber 
and in the chapel. But those who are unwill- 
ing to give up the story suggest, that the 
bodies were placed on the ground, and not 
under it; and were carried off when the chapel 
was desecrated. 

Nearly every stone in this chamber bears a 
“mason’s mark,” and in the chapel above, 
also, the marks are very numerous.t 

Roslin Castle, with its strong walls, curious 
outer buttresses, and singular series of vaults, 
increased the pleasure of the visit: we re- 
turned by way of Lasswade; and it was light 
enough when we got back, to see the glorious 
picture which Edinburgh presents viewed from 
a short distance.f 


extent have 
that wall 





THE LATE MR. AUSTIN, 
THE RESIDENT ARCHITECT OF CANTERBURY 
CATHEDRAL. 

For many years up to about 1819, the 
cathedral of Canterbury had been allowed to 
run to decay, the only moneys laid out on the 
fabric being those barely sufficient to keep the 
roofs dry and the main walls from falling. 
Some of the most beautiful portions of the 
cathedral, as they became decayed, requir- 
ing more skill or outlay to repair them 
than was possessed by the director of the 
workmen, or was approved by the treasurer, 
were gradually swept away : amongst the latest 
destructions we may mention the beautiful 
turret, which surmounted the staircase of the 
north-west transept. 

It was at this time that Mr. Austin, being a 
resident in Canterbury, suggested the absolute 
necessity of some repairs and works, in order 
to save the main fabric from falling into such 
a state as would endanger its existence ; and 
by the praiseworthy exertions of the Bishop 
of Carlisle, then Archdeacon of Canterbury, 
the building was afterwards placed under his 
care, with directions for the suggested works 
to be carried out, 

It would be impossible in the space of a 
short notice to itulate the various works 
found necessary undertaken by Mr. Aus- 
tin, or the many ingenious methods adopted 
to overcome the difficulties which surrounded 





* The story (which probably every one knows), is, that the 
being unable to execute this pillar, went to 
nate ant a many 2 
absence, apprentice proceeded wi execution of it, 
and the master on his return found the column as we now 
see it. The story runs that envy led the master to kill his 
apprentice on the spot with his mallet. This is told at 
other places besides Roalin, and is probably equally veracious 
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him, with a comparatively small annual sum 
to lay out, and a building of such extent and 
magnitude, requiring extensive repairs in 
every part,—but amongst them we may men- 
tion, that the south-eastern transept, through 
long neglect, and worse measures adopted for 
its relief (as, for example, a number of massive 
unsightly wooden pillars in the interior of the 
cathedral), was found to be in a very alarming 
condition,—so much so that it was considered 
necessary that it should be pulled down, in 
order to save the surrounding portions of the 
cathedral, but no workmen had been found 


who would venture on the work of demolition. | 


By an ingenious mode, Mr. Austin removed 
the superincumbent weight from the walls, 
forced them into an upright position, and 
firmly fixing them there, reset the large oriel 
and other windows, which had assumed all 
kinds of shapes; and, taking off the massive 
groining of the roof, re-turning the arches, re- 
placing such portions of the ribs as had fallen, 
and removing the wooden supports in the in- 
terior, restored the transept to its former 
beauty. After some years, the Norman gable, 
which had been taken off years before to re- 
lieve the crumbling walls, was rebuilt, and the 
walls are now firm and strong. 

The whitewash, accumulated for centuries 
on the interior of the building, was removed, 
and the whole face of the walls and pillars 
restored, including the innumerable small 
purbeck pillars, which were refaced by a com- 
position made by the architect ; and the bosses 
and ornaments of the roofs and tower were 
gilded and painted, according to their former 
state. 

During these works, a great number of 
half-destroyed wall paintings were discovered, 
drawings from which were made, and are now 
in the possession of his family. At this time 
the stained glass of the cathedral, which stands 
unrivalled for its beauty, was much in need of 
repair, having suffered greatly from ignorant 
workmen ; but the art of staining glass being 
considered at low ebb, it was thought irre- 
parable. Mr. Austin, however, undertook 
himself to restore some of the worst lights, 
and the vacancies of one or two other lights 
of figures he filled with new glass,—though 
without the slightest previous knowledge of 
the art; and it is told to us (we do not re- 
member to have noticed the fact ourselves) 
that the imitation is so curiously correct that 
many artists, when asked to point out the new 
glass, have failed to fix on the right lights. 

Ihe most difficult work of Mr. Austin was 
perhaps the north-western tower. The ancient 
Norman tower which originally occupied this 
site, and against which the present nave was 
built, had long been found to be in a dan- 
gerous condition; and in order to relieve the 
walls, the spire which once surmounted this 
tower was removed about a century since. 
‘This tower had at last become so ruinous that 
portions fell during every storm, and it gave 
unmistakeable signs of falling towards the 
north, in which direction the wall of the nave, 
deprived of its support on that side, began to 
heel over, and the groining in consequence 
was much crippled. At this juncture Mr. 
Austin, by a combinafion of mechanical power, 
after separating the nave walls from the falling 
tower, raised the crippled groining, and strained 
the walls into their upright condition, fixing 
them there until the new tower might be built 
and be sufficiently set to withstand the lateral 
pressure. The old Norman tower was then 
taken down, and the present tower erected,* 
for which the foundation required care, the 
site having been once a bog or marsh, which 
was clearly proved by the remains of plants, 
&e., there found; and lower down, 16 feet 
from the surface, were discovered the entire 
skeletons of aman and an ox, in such posi- 
tions as to render it almost certain they had 
been smothered by sinking in the soft soil. 

In the interior of the cathedral many 
restorations were executed by Mr. Austin. 
The old painted organ, the case of which 
entirely stopped up the fine arch between the 
choir and the central tower, was removed, and 
the various movements of the organ and its 
multitudinous pipes were arranged in the tri- 
forium—thus opening the view from the 
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The incongruous oaken screen and altar- 
piece which surrounded the choir, and reduced 
it to half of its ancient proportions, was re- 
moved, and the beautiful screen of Henry 
d’Estria brought to light and restored, and 
the altar carried back to its ancient position. 
The present altar screen was then designed 
and erected, forming a veil, through the fretted 
openings of which the most beautiful and in- 
teresting portions of the cathedral are seen. 
| In clearing away the rubbish for the foun- 
| dation of this screen, and directly beneath the 
| spot fixed upon by Mr. Austin for the altar 
| table, were discovered the remains of the 
ancient high altar, surrounded by the jasper 





shew the correctness of Mr. Austin’s views as 
to the restoration. 

The new throne, illustrated by us some time 
since, was the last addition to this cathedral 
by Mr. Austin. The design is in character 
with that of the altar screen, and also with a 
design for the erection of stone stalls, which 
were proposed to be substituted for the pre- 
sent oaken ones (a design which was preferred 
to those of Mr. Blore and Mr. Rickman, who 
also sent in drawings), but which were after- 
wards abandoned by the dean and chapter for 
want of funds. The throne was designed, and 
for the greater part erected, in the short space of 
about six weeks, in order that it might be ready 
for the triennial visitation of the archbishop. 
The ornamental parts were prepared by work- 
men who had been employed in the cathedrals 
of Brussels and Cologne, as Englishmen could 
not be obtained at the moment. It was erected 
at a cost of about 1,200/., which was defrayed 
by the late archbishop, whose armorial bear- 
ings ornament the interior of the throne. It 
has been proposed to paint and gild some 
portions of the throne and altar screen, but we 
are not anxious that this should be done. 

In justice to Mr. Austin it should be stated 
that the stone pulpit which has been lately 
erected opposite the throne was not erected by 
him or from his design, though some portions 
of it were afterwards altered and adopted by 
him. 

Mr. Austin, to whom it may be justly said 
all admirers of ecclesiastical architecture are 
indebted, died in October, 1848, having held 
office under the dean and chapter for thirty 
years; and it was a graceful act of the dean 
and chapter, by which even his death was ren- 
dered a continuation of the services of his life 
in beautifying the cathedral, that they have 
directed the large window in the north-western 
tower to be filled with stained glass to his 
memory. Mr. Austin died at the age of 62, 
and was a native of Woodstock, being born in 
*Chaucer’s house.” It should be remem- 
bered, when estimating the merit of his work, 
that he was one of the earliest of those who 
gave attention to the restoration of our 
cathedrals, and began the good work which 
has of late years been so largely carried out. 





‘* PERFECTION IN BUILDING—A WORK 
OF PROGRESS.” 


Ir is an undeniable fact, that thousands of 
houses are rapidly built, tenanted, andgsold in 


comfort or novelty of arrangement, though in 
a scientific age like unto the present, when 
numberless improvements are being patented, 
or at least registered (and none are brought 
to more perfection or in greater number 


the tradesman or clerk content to go on year 
after year, in the occupation of the ill-arranged 
and scantily-constructed dwellings with which 
the metropolis swarms. Scarce a district 
where, but a short space since, notice boards 
said, “‘ Horses taken in to grass,” but now, 
alas! the fashion’s changed, and “ Apartments 
for single gentiemen,” with houses to let, or 





| property to pay a “per centage,” annoys 


pavement, the destruction of which, in the | 
fire of 1174, is described by Gervase, the | 
contemporary of Becket. This would serve to | 





this London of ours, devoid of anything like | 
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tenements to be sold to pay 10 per cent. ; now, 


without reference to whether they are well or 
ill built, I would wish the question to be can- 
vassed—whether the materials of which the 
house is built, together with the labour, and 
with these a fair tradesman’s profit, should not 
rather be the basis for calculation of value, 
adding value of land, than by extorting an 
exorbitant rent in order to make the 
purchase-money larger? How the houses 
ever find tenants at all is astonishing, were it 
not a known fact, that as soon as they are 
finished, the builder will let them to any one 
who will agree to pay a high rent; he, in- 
tending to dispose of the property, cares not 
to see quarter-day, to ascertain the stability 
of the occupants, but is then in a position to 
sell “the desirable house, let to a most re- 
spectable tenant, at a low rent, and the invest- 
ment will pay the purchaser 10 per cent.” 
How forcible are the truths of old Gerbier, 
who, as far back as 1660, said, “ Let all owners 
of houses be prepared to repent, whether they 
build or not; for it is like the fate of the 
many who marry and who marry Nor: let 
both, the one and the other, lay as it were in 
a scale their several vexations, cares, labours, 
and pleasures, they will find this to be true, 
viz.,—if they build, they must be at greater 
present disbursement; while if they build 
NoT, they are subject to the inconveniences of 
houses built according to the fancies of others ; 
and when they cast up the sums of money 
spent in rent, besides many chargeable altera- 
tions, they will find that they might have 
built a better and more fit habitation for them 
and their posterity.” Well, nearly two hun- 
dred years ago do we find advocates were to be 
found trying to teach the public that the art 
of building was intimately connected with the 
convenience and comfort of life, and, as such, 
was most deserving of the best attention of all. 
Building is essentially a work of progress, 
not positive inaction, letting what was be- 
fore be now but the reducing of a system 
by which stability and elegance are blended, 
and also a judicious choice and application of 
all materials. Many parts of the globe pre- 
sent strong pictures of from what a mean 
original buildings arose; for instance,—the 
necessity of providing protection from the 
changes of the weather led men, in the first 
instance, to select natural cavities or grottoes ; 
but when a colony of men joined together, 
these natural dwellings became insufficient : 
then, stern necessity compelled them to unite 
in erecting a sort of hut,—and of this primi- 
tive type the Indians of the present day have 
striking examples, being constructed of houghs 
and trees tied together by bands uniting at the 
top, not unlike in outline our tents. From 
this we can conceive the origin of building ; 
and though the first efforts may (to us mo- 
derns) appear rude, still they were such as 
answered the wants of the inhabitants,—more 
than can be said of many a noble erection 
built in the age of refinement and civili- 
sation. We could go on suggesting and 
imagining that the different productions of 
old dame Nature began to be regarded and 
eagerly sought after, and that stone began 
to take the place of boughs and trees in 
walls. Then the erections first began to 
have an appearance of regularity and strength ; 
then this was further assisted by the ambition of 
each endeavouring to excel his neighbour in 
his dwelling, and this rivalry must have mate- 
rially aided the introduction of ornament. 
Then commenced and progressed civilisation, 
and, perhaps, even proportion was not lost 


| Sight of: certain it is that many of the former 


than those connected with building), yet is | 


rude appliances came to be suggestive of 


| ornament. Thus, the bands, encircling and 


keeping the trees together, when copied into 


_ stone, became mouldings. Again, the stone 


under the tree, placed to prevent it driving 
into the ground, may have given the first idea 
of the base of the column. The early know- 
ledge of our forefathers must be estimated by 


| the fact, that bricks were known, as also a 
perhaps to sell, with the temptation of paying | 
a large per centage, take their place. That | 
argument of the purchase or sale of house | 


composition like our mortar, soon after the 
deluge. 
Look at the ponderous works raised by the 


| mighty Egyptians four thousand years ago! 


/ me! Examine some of the lists put forth by | Do not their remains, even in a ruinous state, 
| auctioneers, and property will be found to pay | still show a boldness of outline and a truly im- 
| from 4 to 20 per cent. ; surely the one must be | pressive appearance? But grand as the works 


| Take an intermediate, say some ready-built | succeeding ages by the Greeks, who, t 


oS De Ate do not enter into the question which arose as to | t00 cheap, while the other must be too dear. | in Egypt were, they were improved upon in 
’ < Ne Wpriety or otherwise of retaining the early design. : 
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no producing works of the same astonishing 

itude, still formed successful rivals, by 
adding perfection of proportion and simplicit 
of form ; and the Romans mE Ka oug 
adopting the architecture of the Greeks, still 
further advanced the arts by adding magni- 
ficence. Perhaps they did not make so distinct 
a step to originality of conception as the Greeks 
did, when borrowing from the parent source, 
Egypt. On the decline and fall of Roman 
power, purity and perfection in the art became 
entirely disregarded, giving place to a most 
curious mixture of arches, columns, and orna- 
ment, without any certain rule to determine 
the proportion. Then flourished, in more or 
less perfection, all the several styles and stages 
of Gothic architecture, which was likewise with- 
out precedent; sometimes expressing dura- 
bility and strength by circular arches and 
large columns—at others, with pointed arches 
with groups of columns tied together, models 
of lightness and marvels of construction. And 
all these, singularly incongruous one with an- 
other, have been adopted by us moderns: in 
fact, this London has copies, or at least repre- 
sentatives, of every known building peculiar 
to every age and country, though some are 
such vile productions, that one is tempted to 
wish that 


‘‘ The Goth, the Christian, time, war, flood, or fire’’ 





would relieve us of their presence. In speaking 
of the architecture of any country we usually 
hear something about the “ Augustan age,” or 
that period when the arts were cultivated in 
the most pure style; now, whether England 
has ever seen that age, or if it is in the good 
time coming, it mat. oul difficult to say, for it 
is not a little amusing to find each wishing to 
claim his own as the period. Elmes was for 
fixing the reign of George [V., when Nash and 
others produced works that have since been 
pulled down, or new fronted, perhaps, with no 
greater reason than thatthe fashion has changed. 
Thirty years ago it would have been positive 
madness to have proposed a Gothic church, 
and now it would be equal madness to propose 
one in the classic style. Every dog has his 
day, so truly has every idea. Professor 
Cockerell made mention in one of his lectures 
that he himself had known four distinct 
changes. We have shown, then, that building 
should be a work of progress, not inaction, 
but this has hitherto more particularly referred 
to public buildings alone, not to our private 
dwellings. Hence is it that old houses find 
more respectable tenants than the modern 
fashionable residences. The fact is, in the erec- 
tion and arrangement of these houses, no new 
idea is thought of, because of the expense, but 
they are modelled after the “ what was before,” 
with this exception, that every part is to be cut 
down and reduced to a marketable price, and to 
pay the good per centage. 

It will be noticed that our remarks apply to 
the numerous small houses erected by builders 
on the speculation of finding a purchaser; in 
fact the ready built houses are the stock in 
trade of these builders, built expressly for sale, 
with dashing fronts, ornamented enough to 
produce the “how nice!” from the public,— 
such as those who occupy and who are the 
patrons of houses with porticoes of two Doric 
columns, perched on a flight of steps high 
enough to serve for an ancient temple, and 
finally, in the entablature, Gothic battlements 
for a cornice, guarded by sphinxes or curious 
lions, anything but thorough-bred. Depend 
upon it, however small the edifice may be, it 
will be best to consult some person to make a 
plan, and then abide by it, rather than pur- 
chase the work of men which is the result of 
but “little knowledge,” which is admitted to 
be “a dangerous thing.” Does not the fol- 
lowing speak for itself? “T S , 
bricklayer and plasterer; jobbing in all its 
branches ; buildings designed in all the five 
orders of architecture.” This is to be seen 
suspended in very large letters in front of a 
house in Tottenham, and this perhaps is notified 
to the public on the strength of having spent 
a month in some engineering college, where 
everything is taught at first sight. Depend 
upon it, so long as the public remain indiffer- 
ent to becoming judges of building, there 
exists but little prospect that better houses will 
be brought into the market. The utility is 
surely self-evident, in fact it is a point of self 








interest. Let the study be taken up by educated | 
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GROUND PLAN OF NEW GAOL, BOSTON, U. 8. 


A Gaoler’s family parlours. 
Stairway to first story. 
Gaoler’s entry. 

D Closets. 

Stairs to third story. 
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Guards’ exting rooms. 
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Cells. 
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and windows. 








N Guard room. 

P Prisoners’ entrance to gaol. 

S Open areas. 

T Gaoler’s family and visitors’ 
entrance. 

V Vestibule and entrance to 
office. 

N.B, Ventilator in centre wall 
to each cell. 
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people, and instead of being, as now, simply a 
professional one, it would acquire a popularity 
that would have a most beneficial and salutary 
effect on the art itself ;—then would this en- 
nobling art find a refuge from those who play 
such fantastic tricks with bricks and mortar, 
as make us “ wipe the tear of pity from our 
eyes.” Francis Cross. 





NEW GAOL IN THE CITY OF BOSTON, U.S. 
FOR SUFFOLK COUNTY. 

A new gaol is about to be built in the city 
of Boston, from the designs of Mr. G. J. F. 
Bryant, architect. As it differs greatly from 
any arrangement yet adopted in England, we 
annex a plan of the ground-story, and a de- 
scription by the architect. 

The gaol will be cruciform in plan, and will 
consist of a centre octagonal building, having 
four wings radiating from the north, south, 
east, and west sides thereof; the north, south, 
and east wings will contain the cells for the use 
of the prisoners, and the west wing will be 
appropriated for the jailor’s family, officers’ 
quarters, and the necessary incidental offices 
and apartments required for the building, to- 
gether with a chapel and hospital. 

The three wings containing the cells are to be 
constructed upon the “ Auburn plan,” so called 
(being a prison within a prison), the north and 
south wings will each measure 80 feet 6 inches 
in length and 55 feet in width, and 56 feet in 
height above the surface of the ground; the 
block of cells within each of the north and 
south wings will measure 63 feet 6 inches in 
length, 21 feet in width, and 54 feet in height, 
on will be divided into five stories ; each sto 
will contain ten cells, each of which wi 
measure 8 feet by 11 feet, and 10 feet high, 
thus giving to each of these two wings fifty 
cells. 

The east wing will measure 164 feet 6 inches 
in length, 55 feet in width, and 56 feet in height 





| above the surface of the ground. The block 
of cells within this wing will be 147 feet6 inches 
long, 21 feet wide, and 54 feet high; it will 
also be divided into five stories in height, each 
story will contain twenty-four cells of uniform 
size, with the cells of the northern and southern 
wings, before described, thus giving to this 
wing 120 cells. 

The spaces around the outside of each block 
of cells in each of the before described wings 
(between the cell walls and the exterior walls 
|of the wings) are to be appropriated as 
| “areas,” which are to be open from the floor 
| of the lower story of cells in each wing, up to 
| the ceiling of the upper story of cells in the 

wings; galleries of iron will extend the entire 
| length of each of these spaces, outside of the 
| cells, on a level with each of the floors; these 
| galleries will form a communication with other 
| galleries which are to encircle the interior of 
| the “centre octagonal building” aforesaid, on 
| the same uniform level with the first-named gal- 

leries. Each cell willcontain a windowand a to 
| communicating immediately with the galleries of 
| the “areas.” The west wing will measure 55 feet 
| in width, and 54 feet in length, and be of uni- 
| form height with the three first named wings : 
| it will be four stories in height, the lower one 
| of which will contain the family kitchen and 
| scullery of the gaoler; the second story will 
| have the gaoler’s office, officers’ rooms, and 
= family parlours ; the third story will 
| be devoted entirely to the sleeping rooms of 
| the gaoler’s family and officers ; and the fourth 
| story will be appropriated for the hospital and 
chapel of the prison. 

The “centre octagonal building ”’ wil] mea- 
sure 70 feet square, and 85 feet in height above 
the surface of the ground. It will be but two 
stories in height, the lower one of which will 
contain the kitchen, scullery, bakery, and 
laundry, 





will be on a uniform level with 
the lower story of cells in each of the three 
wings which contain the same, The upper 
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story will be finished as one “great central | 
guard and inspection room,” reaching from | 
the ceiling of the first story up to the roof of | 
the buildmg; this room will measure 70 feet | 
square, and will contain the galleries and stair- | 
cases connected with the galleries around the 
outside of the cells in the three wings. 

All the areas around the outside of the cells | 
of the north, south, and east wings will receive | 
light from the great windows in the exterior | 
walls of the wings; these windows will be | 
thirty in number, each measuring 10 feet in | 
width, and 33 feet in height, beneath which 
other windows, 10 feet wide and 9 feet in 
height, will be placed, thus yielding an amount 
of light to the interior of the cells probably 
four times as great as that in any prison yet 
constructed upon the Auburn system. 

The cost of this prison is estimated at 
150,000 dollars, but, according to our infor- 
mant, it will probably cost three times that 
amount. 





THE CHARGES OF THE ELECTRO- 
TELEGRAPHIC COMPANY. 


We have received a letter from Mr. J. Lewis 
Ricardo, M.P., chairman of the Electric Tele- 
graph Company, calling our attention to a | 
paragraph of our own regarding the tele- 
graphed report of the Cobden banquet at | 
Wakefield, wherein, after doing justice to the 
expedition with which that first and only great 
effort in this country was accomplished, we 
expressed a hope, “ that the only drag upon 
the lightning speed of the electric telegraph 
that now remains, viz., extravagant and im- 
practicable charges, will ere long be cast off as 
an incubus that can no more profit the conyey- 
ancers of intelligence than its publishers.” Mr. 
Ricardo enters into a lengthened and interest- 
ing explanation of the heavy outlay and 
expense attendant on the construction and 
maintenance of the extensive apparatus and 
property of his company; an explanation we 
would the more regret our inability to offer 
in full, were it not that the same explanation | 
has already appeared in the Times, and more 
or less fully in other papers, through which 
our paragraph had previously circulated. Of 
course Mr. Ricardo’s object is to shew that, 
every thing considered, the company’s charges 
are moderate, and that therefore our accusa- 
tion is unjust and unmerited. “As I am 
quite satisfied,”’ he says, however, “‘ that you 
had none but public motives in the charge 
made against us, I am anxious to set ourselves 
right with you, and through you with the 
public, on a charge which is calculated to do 
serious damage to our undertaking, the im- 
portance of which you have fully and hand- 
somely acknowledged.” 

We should be exceedingly sorry indeed to do 
even the slightest damage to so important and 
almost national an undertaking. Our sincere 
intention, on the contrary, was to do good ser- 
vice to the company no less than to the public, 
and it still remains to be seen, whether a very 
considerable reduction of the present charges | 
for the conveyance of intelligence,—even of | 
mere messages, though we principally alluded 
to such lengthened reports as that to which we 
had just referred,—would not very considerably 
increase the company’s profits, even while | 
additionally benefiting the public. Mr. Ricardo 
himself, while limiting the very design or pur- | 
pose of the telegraphic system at large to im- 
portant and urgent messages —thus plainly | 
showing that the eyes of the company are not | 
even yet opened to those wider and more ex- 
tensive purposes recently displayed in their 
own striking and meritorious achievement for 
the Times,—admits that “ many of our wires are 
in far from complete and continuous employ- 
ment.” Why should this be still the case, if 
the charges, even for messages, be not to a 
greater or lesser extent impracticable? Nay, 
why should the company calculate their | 
charges by any exclusive reference to urgent | 
or even important messages atall? Ii is cer- 
tain, that so long as the charges are so esti- | 
mated, messages of a less urgent or a less | 





important nature will be permanently excluded. | 
Does not the very fact that many of their | 
wires, even though only capable of conveying | 


that the company pitch their charges at too 
high a figure for those less urgent or less 
important messages, which otherwise would 
keep their wires in complete and con- 
tinuous employment? Ay, and in all 
siggacnee 7 E call for duplicates, triplicates, 
or manifold repetitions of separate sets 
of many of them for separate and simulta- 
neous purposes? It is not such mere “ state- 
ments ” as ours alone that may “have the 
effect of preventing the public from making the 
full use of the telegraphic accommodation pro- 
vided for them,” or be calculated to “ impede 
an extension of that accommodation;” and 
the company may depend on it that the initia- 
tive in “diminishing the cost at which it is 
provided ” rests, not with the public who do 
not fully patronise their wires, but with them- 
selves, who do not afford them a sufficient 
temptation to do so. 

In allusion to the magnitude and expense of 


i the es‘ablishment,* the numerous staff of 


clerks, mechanics, batterymen, and higher 
officials, kept up, the tear and wear, improve- 


| ments, substitutions, &c., continually going 


on, Mr. Ricardo says, if these things be con- 
sidered — 
** T submit that a maximum charge for a mes- 


sage amounting to ld. per mile cannot fairly be | 
; considered as an exorbitant demand for the accom- | 
| modation afforded to the public in keeping open so | 
many receiving stations, and the maintenance of the | 
expensive establishment to which I have adverted. | 


The telegraphic system is designed for important 
and urgent messages, and could I violate the se- 
crecy which I feel bound strictly to observe, I could 


show that not one despatch in a hundred has been for- | 
warded which has not been worth many times the | 
amount paid for it by the sender. A commercial | 


house at Liverpool will scarcely grudge 8s. 6d. fora 


communication by which a necessary payment may | 


be made, an important order given, or a profitable 
operation facilitated in London; and the messagefrom 
Glasgow, which traverses a distance of 520 miles in an 
instant, to summon a son from the metropolis to 


the bed-side of a dying parent is scarcely to be | 
judged overpaid at a charge of 14s.—considerably | 


less than a halfpenny per mile. An express mes- 
sage, sent by porters or by a cab from the city to 


the west end of the town, say from this office to the | 


House of Commons, a distance of four miles, will 
cost 2s. 6d.; and if the same message can be sent 
from Manchester to Liverpool, a distance of thirty 
miles, for the same sum, and in a shorter time, it 
cannot surely be deemed an extravagant demand.’’ 


Now, over and above what we have already 
said as to the design or purpose to which the 


Electric Telegraph Company seem to desire | 
to limit their ramifications throughout the | 


country, it appears to us that they are not very 


much entitled to compare or contrast their | 


charges in this way. What would they say to 


such an argument as this, by way of contrast, | 


against themselves ?—Your charges are exor- 
bitant, for while you are exacting 1d. per mile for 
the mere conveyance of twenty words through 
a wire not a quarter of an inch in diameter, 
railway companies are conveying passengers 
themselves, even though they be 20 stone 
weight, at that very charge, and even at con- 
siderably less, in heavy and expensive car- 
riages, and by steam-power, along a vastly 


| more expensive line of massive rails, and 


levelled, tunnelled, bridged, embanked, and 
stationed and officialed railways : and this they 
do, however urgent and important the object 
may be which the passenger has in view, or 
however much he may benefit by his journey ! 
But let us see what they do say at Liverpool 
to ail this special pleading of our correspondent. 

‘* Several Liverpool merchants on ’Change,’’ says 


| the’ European Times, ‘‘ called our attention to a 


letter in the Times of yesterday from Mr. J. L. 
Ricardo, chairman of the Electric Telegraph Com- 





* We may here give asummary of this part of Mr. Ri- 
cardo’s letter. The wires of the eompany stretch from Glas- 
gow on the north to Dorchester on the south, from the east 
coast at Yarmouth to the west at Liverpool. They have 
brought upwards of 150 towns into instant communication 
with each other, Besides a central office in Lothbury, and 
five branch receiving-houses in various parts of the metro- 
polis, from the main station at Lothbury their wires (carried 
at great cost in iron pipes under the streets) diverge to every 
town of importance in the country. In the metropolis alone 
they have upwards of sixty persons in their employment, and 
at each of their country stations they have, independently of 
messengers, not less than two, and in many cases as many as 


| ten, signal clerks, all of them skilled in manipulating and 


interpreting the telegraph. The wires which they have set 
up for the use of the public alone are upwards of 9,800 miles 
im length, and extend over a distance of 2,060 miles, and, 


, fee ; exclusive of those running under ground and through tunnels 
a certain more or less limited number of mes- | 


sages in a given time, are in far from complete | 
and continuous employment, clearly prove 


of rivers, are stretched on no less than 61,800 posts, varying 
from 16 feet to 30 feet in height, and of an average square of 
eight inches, with au expensive apparatus of insulaters and 
winders attached to each. 


pany, upon which we would at present merely 
remark that it is not surprising that the electric 
telegraph is but little used in England, when the 
company demanded, on the 26th inst., 13s.! for 

itting from London to Liverpool the follow- 
ing short message :— 

Lil. Hi. Db. Sixty-eight half Nine-fourth. 

E. Ayax. O. G. 8. T. Three-ten. 
Only forty-eight letters. And at this exorbitant 
rate they say they do not guarantee the correct 
transmission of a message unless paid for as a 
* repeated message ;’’ so that under that infliction 
the public would have been mulcted of 21s. for 
sending forty-eight letters. See how the thing is 
done in America. We lately sent a message of 





greater length from New York to New Orleans and 
back, about 4,000 miles, for 8s., and it was accom- 
| plished in 70 minutes. Here is another fact. We 
| had, on the same day, a message, containing more 
| than forty-eight letters, sent from Philadelphia to 
New York. On its delivery we paid one shilling 
for its transmission, and (one penny) for delivery. 
In these two American messages there was not a 
single mistake!* As this is a subject of great 
| public interest, we will prepare and publish a fall 
| statement of our business with this company for the 
117 days of this year.”’ 


But, again, we must remark, that our allu- 
sion to impracticable prices bore direct 
reference to the charges made to newspaper 
proprietors for the conveyance of general in- 
telligence in such reports as that which ap- 
peared, we may say, for the first and only time 
in this country. And it isa remarkable circum- 
| stance that in so elaborate areply tosoincidental 
an allusion, not one word relates to this our 
| real complaint against the company. Charges 
of one halfpenny, or even one penny per mile, 
for a message of besnss words, might, after all, 
be unobjectionable, though even these, it 
| appears, ought to have come within the sweep 
of our denunciation of extravagant and im- 
practicable prices; but, even otherwise, such 
charges, for every twenty words, in a long report 
| ofa meeting, must be preposterous, even were 
they moderate for mere brief messages of urgency 
| importance. It cannot be denied that 
| the first announcement of their charges by the 
| Telegraph Company completely damped the 
_ hopeful prospect of mutual benefits in constant 
_ Intercourse between these conveyancers of in- 
telligence and its publishers, and pre-deter- 
mined the latter against the former altogether. 
Thus it seems to be that the promotion of 

ublic and general intelligence of more or less 
importance, by newspaper report, is not even 
comprehended in the category of the purposes 
or design of the telegraphic system at all,— 
whereas, until it be so, and until temptations 
|in the shape of considerable reductions in 
charge be offered to the public and the press 
| itself, to transmit intelligence of second, third, 
or even fourth-rate, far less of first-rate, im- 
"agen or urgency, we do fear that there will 

e no such profitable return as we would 
desire to see reaped in so spirited and large an 
undertaking as was the establishment of the 
Electro-telegraphic Company. 





THE NEW DOCK AND WHARVES CON. 
STRUCTING AT GREAT GRIMSBY. 

Tue plan of these works includes an entrance 
basin, area 19 acres, accessible for the largest 
vessels at all times of the tide, with piers 
suitable for all vessels not requiring to enter 
the docks. The great lock is 300 feet long, 
and 65 feet wide. The small lock 200 feet 
long, and 45 feet wide. The dock, area 29 acres, 
is accessible for all vessels for twenty hours 
out of the twenty-four. The east wharf is 
2,000 feet long, and 670 feet wide, to be ap- 
propriated to warehouses and a goods station, 
with railways laid to every part, area 42 acres. 

Great Grimsby has every prospect of becoming 
@ very important harbour and port, and when 





* Here we must observe that the Americans might have 
urged the very argument adduced by Mr. Ricardo in favour of 
his higher charges. Yet no oné ean doubt brother 
Jonathan’s perfect competency to mind the main chance. 
Some further Ulustrations of the contrast between American 
and English charges are given in the Times.— Messages of 
ten words or under are as follows:—from New York to 
Boston, 50c.; New York to Philadelphia, 25¢.; Baltimore 
to Washington, 10¢.; Washington to New Orleans, 150c. ; 
Baltimore to Cincinnati, 90¢.; Baltimore to St. Lois, 
135¢.; Baltimore te Philadelphia, 25c.; and from Philadel- 
phia to Washington, 30c. From New York to Boston the 
distance is 200 miles, for which the charge is 2s. ‘English’. 
For every additional word 1d. is charged, and with these re- 
markably low prices the company makes a good profit, 
because the public continually use this wonderful meditim 
af communication.”’ And why do they so use it, but because 

i prices are so low? 
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its spacious tidal basins peer a floating | 


docks are completed, there will be every advan- 
tage which a port can possess afforded to the 
shipping which carries on the eastern com- 
merce of the country. Even at present the 
harbour of Grimsby affords shelter to a large 
traffic; the natural advantages have already 
rendered it an extensive Ea, i ge the floating 
docks, although not on a scale, pthige | 
times full of ships, chiefly fb, foreign coun- 
tries. 

Mr. Rendel is the engineer-in-chief, and 

Mr. Adara Smith, the resident engineer. 

At the lunch which followed the ceremony 
of laying the first stone on the !8th, the 
Earl of Yarborough, whe presided, said in the 
course of his speech, Perhaps strangers 
not be aware of the enormous quantity o 
timber necessary to construct these docks. 
‘That timber has been imported from the 
Baltic. We have succeeded, though it was 
prognosticated that we could not, in shutting 
out the water as you have seen to day, and we 
may consider it fortunate, as I. believe we are 
at this moment 19 feet below the level of the 
water. The first pile of this timber was driven 
in 1846, and I recollect that it was stated in a 
neighbouring port that there was an end of 
the Grimsby a cks. It was said that when 
the first pile got tapped on the head by the 
engine it went through the quicksand, and 
was no where to be found. But it was a 
mistake, for since that time the coffer-dam has 
been extended to the length of 1,600 feet, and 
to construct it there have been obtained 
70,000 pieces of Memel timber, of the average 
le ngth of 50 feet. The measurement of these 
works is in circuit a mile and three quarters. 

We may probably lay before our readers 
a notice of some of the peculiarities observable 
in the construction of these docks, 








‘“WONDERS IN LOCOMOTION: NEW 
MOTIVE POWER.” 


In this age of spanking locomotives, such an 
announcement as that now quoted from the 
columns of a contemporary is, to say the least 
of it, somewhat startling. Yet it turns out 
that the “new motive power ” by which these 
wonders are to be accomplished is by no 
means very new, even ag @ motive power; and 
although the author of the announcement, 
** Adolph Count de Wepdinsk intimates 
that this new motive power has c. patented, 
he will find, by reference ta No. 230, Y Vol. ¥, 
of Tue Buriper, that even that fact i Rot 
very new, the same power, or “ patented in- 


gredient,” having been patented in this eoun- 
try, by Mr. Fox Talbot, a8 @ mative wer, 
previous to 3rd July, 1847, In short, this 


great discovery consists im the use of gun- 
cotton, xyloidine, pyroxyline, or whatever it is 
to be called, as a motive power. Amongst 
various modes of adapting it, says the Count, 
it may be applied direetly under the piston, 
and fired by electricity, go as to supersede the 
necessity of boiler, furnace, or other cumbrous 
apparatus. Such is the very mature and de- 
scription of Mr. Fox Palbot’s patent. The 
explosive material is supplied by a tubular 
slide under the piston, and that portion of it 
which protrudes or is pressed through the 
slide into the piston is to be fired by a plati- 
num wire, thrust through the gylinder,—xyloi- 
dine, it appears, having the peewliar and inya- 
luable property of exploding only when and 
where not under pressure. The Count is 
hopeful that this new patent will be applied 
even to street cabs, old ladies’ Bath chairs, and 
dandy’s velocipedes, far lesg ta amutbuses and 
mail-coaches, or commog-road locomotives in 
general,—the economy of it being, as he 
remarks, enormous, Ww mh it is considered— 
that “all kinds of vegetable fibres or lignine, 
such as cotton, flax, hemp, tow, sawdust, 
straw, hay, rags, paper, &c., can be rendered 
explosive by their being merely sdipped for 
eleven to fifteen minutes in nitric acid, 

ened by an admixture of an quantity of 
sulphuric acid, then well washed in water, and 
dried for about two hours,”"—and that “ for 
an engine of two-horse power [thus supplied 
(see Manchester Examiner of 6th March, 1847) 
at New Jersey] a thread not larger in size than 
ladies’ sewing ‘cotton is quite sufficient.” But 
not only so: for although “small and com- 





| length of interior, with chancel, 
| breadth, 60 feet ; 
pact xyloidine engines are easily attachable to | 


carriages, street cabs, yeeros S cars, ied 2 iat pillars runs ace the aisles pal 


mers’ waggons, dandy’s velocipedes, or old 
ladies’ Bath chairs,” the Count tells us that 


since writing the above he has “ made a fur- | 
| ther discovery, and this last one is verging 


almost on a miracle”—the most prominent of 
its features being, that not even engines are 
necessary ! far less boilers, “ steam, fire, water, 
magnetism, air, or animal power;” so that if 
“a thrgad not larger in sae than ladies sewing | the 
te sufficient to propel with a 
poss AaB a4 te a couple of horses, and 
without Higa an engine, we are lixely to see 
jous idea of propelling ‘old 
ities un cotton ‘stay laces” briskly 
une sro ough ‘ple phony Sh even wine 
ehaife, any more 
sense ed, 7 more than r Ue ind 
by all the difference between the power of a 
cotton thread and that of a stay lace. More- 
over, by the same wonderful means—or want 
rather of apparently adequate means, ships 
may be propelled “ without paddles, or any 
propellers whatever,” — pyroxyline, as the 
naked “ propeller” itself, we presume, excepted. 
After all this, it ia useless Dring the abe sy! 
already started, that the ¢ 
tere 
t 


“4 pein ay eorrade ie piper 
Count ‘tose not even uy fay, 
vile Wirecsp chaser? he may be i he 
which themselves remind one 4 the like, 
tofore entertained as to other ¢ pele Be 
that wanders may yet be road n 
from the eompaction of such aus into pid 
so convenient as those of which gun cotton is 
capable, can scarcely be denied, when itis can- 
sidered, that while, in a simple and most eco- 
nomi: al way, “all the vegetable fibres in the 
creation become highly explosive,” they never- 
theless remain perfectly tractable and manage- 
able by mere matting compression, 





NOTES IN THE PROVINCES. 


THE foundation-stone of the new buildings 
for the Farm Sehool at Redstone-hill, te, 
for the reformation of juvenile offen in- 
trusted to the fare of the Philanthr 0 fe 
ciety, was laid by H.R. H. Prince Al 
Monday last. e new buildings will hl a 
modate 120 boys, besides 50 in the old farm 
buildings: an increase to 500 is expected in a 
few years. A chapel and school-room are 
to be built.——St. et Church, Win- 
chester, is bein, pe at after a closure of 





nine months, dy h & new cast sta 
oa 1 . ‘ AA a 4 of 
y Miss it eit tho 
replaced by ak 
do nt 
ag abe dow te is ‘ a ie tho sub- 





scribed for the rr. ope other restoration 
of the ancient church of St. Martin, Salisbury. 
Two of the principal windows, stopped up sone 
years since, are also to be re-opened, and the 
spire is ta be partly rebuilt, and other : one: 
ments effeeted.——An infirmary cha 

be built at Worcester, at an outla pF 
partly obtained (300/.) from the fabs Lind 
fund, and from a subscription list headed by | * 
1001. from the dean. The foundation-stone 
of the Cheltenham Church of England Training 
Institution was laid by Lord Ashley on ane | 
day week before last——Thornbury Chur 
was to be re-opened on the lst tao. Tt has 
been new roofed, new peved, new clovestory 
windows put in, the gallery removed, the in- 
terior of the tower restored, and the west win- 
dow thrown open to view. The floor of the 
chancel has been relaid with encaustic tiles, 
and a five-light decorated east window, by Mr. 
George Rogers, of Worcester, inserted. The 
architect employed was Mr. F. Niblett, of 
Gloucester; and the contracting builds, Mr. 


John Brown, of Bristol. l.——The new church 








of Upton, of Tormoham, Torquay, 
MS wi , accommodates about 1,000 
persons. All the seats are open. 


he te | Shese 
of the builting ie Karty Bagi ond 


lime 
quoin-stones wae ea ed work and dress- 
ings of Caen — The elevation is 


massive, consisting of a nave and aisles, with 
| circular chancel, and the foundation of a tower | 


and spire for the complete design. Total 
120 feet ; 
The chancel | 


height, 70 feet. 
A row of | 


and west windows are decorated. 











nave. The lower compartment of the 
Pheenix tower at Chester is being put into a 
state of repair.——At Chowbent, a locality not 


_ long since notorious for barbarous usages, a 


mechanics’ institute has just been opened, 
with a lecture by Dr. Hodgson ——Miss 
i of London, presented addi- 
decorations for ~*~ completion of 
two chancel windows of the church at 
Tiabelt—A subscription has been 
Hate for repairing the roof of 
oniten aie ts at an estimated cost of 800/. 
half of which has been contributed, 
. i parishioners.——On 24th ult. 
: of the new congregational 
mington was lsid.——A corn 
is about ta be established at 
.—— Nine new churches are to 
he erected at Glasgow, and 6,000/. have 
heen subseribed for the purpose.——The foun- 
dation stone of Patrixbourne and Bridge new 
schools was laid on Friday, the 27th ult., by 
the Dowager Marchioness of Conynghan. 
Mr. Hezekiah Marshall is the architect. 


aaa aaa 
THE OLD WAFBR-COLOUR SOCIETY. 


Pate “i Wier hition of the Society of 






Le coven oof pic- 
t one in the year), and is as 
‘> wan of the’ mon perfard samnel collec- 
ever bed The sales have been propor- 
tionably great, the blue ticket meets the eye in 
every direction.*. 
ae Caper  Felding Gastineau, D. Cox, 


ny “gh Fripp, Frode k Taylor, J. 
et ' ig ball 
W. ot wv all Rees Take al, and the 


lie li what that 
Raureing pol rl anal Let tant in 


excellence, — “The Exhorta- 
tion” (283), "The mith” (325), 

may be pai out as two of the most perfect 
things in the room, Oakley has fallen into a 


manner (the ane fault with many of the mem- 
bers), and will need an effin to retrieve 
himself. 

Amongst the seceders from the new society, 
J. J. Jenkins to have made the 
ee eae ore productions. 


hut, 


nar hans fin previous 





ad aa usual, excel- 
im 183, OR the East Lyn, 
forth is a wonderful piege of distem- 


H. ‘Criddie, whe has but recently 
burned hey efrennins te water colours, 


exhibits 
several pretence and 
sooeee COUN & cua ee sedoios jon. 


LAUNDRY DRYING CLOSETS. 


Great attention being now called ta the 


subject of drying ch and linen, in conse- 
quence of the ommber public laundries and 
asylums requiring means of effecting 
that I am induced to trouble you with 


a few remarks, which I trust may be con- 
as of public interest. 

ways been a received opinion (and 

very justly), that a erga af pure wa air is 

an im 4 rying, 

but tet fh grey remarks of 

your last number to be unneces- 

bt recently erected two very power- 

at ts closets at the Surrey County 

natic Asylum, one 20 feet long, 15 feet wide, 

OA | igh; the La sad 20 feet long, 10 

10 feet In om these 

Hse Ls of 230 ean be easily 

stained. Mr. <eakes’s closet, according to 

his statement, contains 336 cubic feet of 

space: the smallest of mine is equal to 2,000 

spece feet, and the largest 3,000 cubic feet of 

usual working temperature of 

i ae ge B 180 lhe, ge es 

anou 

u sera Jeakes's ‘Closet does not 

Sack with ventilation, is on account 

power in the heating app:- 


4 


*: 


i = as gage A each of mine there is at least 


144 inches area of ventilation always acting, 


notwithstanding the high temperature main~- 
| tained. Wm. HEALY. 


* Sows of the drawings are bought by puree t» ll 
again. 
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THE BUILDER. 














HINTS TO THE WORKING CLASSES. 


We have received a number of letters from 

waly —_ — to a “note” which ap- 
a fortnight ago in our pages. The 

er that a mechanic with a family can i 
money out of 30s. a-week, and seemed to con- 
clude that the object of the note in question 
was to cut down wages. This, however, was 
not the case. The intention of the writer,—a 
mechanic like themselves,—was to induce men 
of his class to spend less than they get. We will 
let him further speak for himself. Personally, 
we will only say, that, so far from making any 
endeavour to lower wages, or countenancing 
any endeavour to do so, we would most gladly 
assist in getting for the workmen better times, 
consistent)y with justice to others. Whatever 
the wages may be, however, we must always 
urge our readers to spend something less than 
their amount, if possible. “ Another Working 
Man,” or “ A Young Joiner,” may live very 
economically, and yet find it impossible to | 
save anything out of 30s. a-week ; still, if he | 
look round, he will find thousands who are | 
compelled to exist with a family on 20s. a-week. | 
It is not that we would see our artizana in such | 
a strait,—far from it—but, being there, we | 
would have them guard against a worse. 








The poverty, wretchedness, and want of | 
employment prevailing so largely at the present 
time, demand the attention of all parties, but | 
more especially of the working man himself. 

If working men were placed in their proper | 
position, they ought to be enabled, during the | 
thirty or forty years’ toil they have to pass | 
through, to secure to themselves something | 
like an independence for old age. 

It is to the interest of the public at large 
that every man should have a fair day’s wages 
for a fair day’s work; for if the honest and 
industrious are not sufficiently remunerated to 
support themselves, they must be supported as 
paupers, vagrants, or convicts; and when the 
latter are better supported than the former, it 
is not surprising that the numbers of the latter 
should be considerably augmented. 

But the difficulty arises in giving any defi- 
nite sum that may be considered as fair be- 
tween the employer and the employed. That 
man who receives 15s. per week complains, and 
justly too, that it is not enough; the man who 
receives two or three pounds per week finds it 
too little; but let a man who has been 
accustomed to receive only 15s. per week be 
raised to 30s. per week, he deems himself 
raised to affluence and plenty ; reduce the man 
who has been accustomed to receive 3/. per 
week to the aame standard, he deems himself 
reduced to starvation: such are the different 
views of different individuals, 

But these remarks are not intended to show 
what is too much or what is too little, or what 
is enough; but rather to improve that which 
we receive, which is the surest way to get 
more. 

We take the average wages of mechanics to 
be about 11. 10s. per week ; but the fluctuation 
of trade renders their employment uncertain. 
No work, no money ; consequently, with many, 
little or no bread. Now supposing a man to 
calculate upon working ten months during the 
year, and every month he lays by i/.,—he 
saves 101. for the two months he expects to be 
unemployed, making an average income of | 
11. 5s. ap week. But many may object to this 
rule of saving the sum proposed: I see a 
greater objection in endeavouring to live with- 
out any income when unemployed. 

There is another stage of life which should 
excite our attention, viz., old age. Old age is 
not so tardy in his approaches as many of us 
imagine. Our abilities for labour soon become 
enfeebled. The services of the young and 
active are preferred to ours, and long before 
we are prepared or willing we are obliged to give 
place to them. Now that man’s case is 
truly pitiable who has toiled for thirty or forty 
years and always lived up to his income, 
and when he most stands in need of the 
comforts of life, has little or nothing for his 
support: it is a hard case to supplicate the 
tender of others, and to receive for his 
miserable pittance only about the sixth or 
seventh part of his former money, and that to 
aie cree 

Forseeing such evils as these, which every 








working-man cecgeer ® capital has reason to 
ex can it unwise to make a 
for this season of life? If we rah gcc a 
5s. per week it reduces the mechanic’s cal- 
culated income to 1/. per week ; the money so 
taken makes 101. per year for old age. Now 
tel os Seale ob the: Gunilla resulting from such 
conduct. The man who saves 10/. per year 
out of his wages has very soon a little capital 
at command, with this advantage, his d 
per week is worth or to 11. 5s. of in- 
dividual who runs in debt. He can save all 
this in his purchases by his former savings. 
By adopting this plan, in the course of thirty 
years he may calculate on saving sufficient to 
obtain comforts for his old age. Let young 
men take the hint; they have a fair starting 
point. 

Further, if this plan were generally adopted it 
would cause a great increase of trade, which is 


| just what we want. We cannot suppose workin 
| men in the possession of a small capital ea 


consent to live in hovels stinking with filth 
and vermin, and paying after the rate of ten 
or twelve pounds per year for the same, when 
they themselves could build respectable 
cottages, the rent of which would not 
cost them half that sum. Old ruinous 
houses would then be forsaken, new ones 


| built, and inhabited by the respectable work- 


ing classes ; we might then calculate on having 
full employment, which would restore us our 
other 5s. per week. We hear that poverty 


| and crime are increasing ; if so, labour will de- 


crease accordingly. Poverty and crime are 
like the overflowings of water; as the torrent 
increases, the embankment yields to its fury ; 
so by the increase of poverty and crime, a 
nation is involved in ruin. 

Further, if this plan were adopted generally, 
it would be the surest way to keep up good 
wages ; working men would be in a position 
to resist any encroachment on their rights, but 
in a state of. poverty, they are compelled by cir- 
cumstances to accept any and every unreason- 
able offer that is made to them for their labour. 
I might continue to enumerate advantages ; 
everything reasonably desirable might be 

ained,—nothing lost but poverty and disease. 
t is the shortest way, the smoothest passage, 
to the gold regions of California. 
An O_p Mason. 





PISE AND COB WALLS, 


Tue substance of cob is loam or clay mixed 
with straw; it is put on in a moist state by 
means of shovels, so that a course can hardly 
be raised higher than 1 foot or 14 foot ata 
time, without risk of bulging, and then must be 
left some time to dry and become consolidated, 


before a second course can be imposed upon | 


it; and when the whole wall is built up it 
must be pared down to make the surfaces true 
and even, whereas the Pisé gravel is rammed 
in frames, is perfectly dry, and comes forth 
from the frame a hard, and solid, and dry 
mass, and the wall may be carried to its full 
height without any interruption or delay, ex- 


cept what arises from moving the frames: the | 


surfaces are quite even and perpendicular ; and 
nothing remains to be done but to fill up the 
holes where the bolts passed, which is done by 
ramming in fine Pisé gravel on both sides at 
the same time,* with cylindrical pieces of wood 


| of the size of the bolts. 


The cob walls being put up wet, no bond 
timber can be inserted for door-posts, win- 
dow-frames, or floor-joists; but in the Pisé 
walls these may be put in, as the work rises, 
wherever they are wanted. One could pull 
down a cob wall with the hand; but it re- 
quires iron to pick down the Pisé gravel, un- 
less it be previously wetted: vermin can make 
their way through cob, but no animal can 
penetrate the Pisé; the one kind of work is 
tedious, from the necessity of allowing the 
different courses time to dry, and is often 
ansatisfactory from the fissures which occur 
from the inequality of the substance that is 
used, according as it is worked up more or less 
stiff; the other suffers no interruption ; and if 
there be any fear of fissure, it can easily be 

ded against by laying strips of deal 3 
inches wide, and 4 or} inch thick; the one 
is feeble and perishable in comparison, the 

* I doubt whether they have Pisé gravel in Cornwall; 
what was used at Enys and Penrose I think was artificial. 
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on straw part of the above mixture, well 
treading in the three bundles of straw into the 
above mixture of three loads of clay and 
shilf; then build it on the stone wall, about 
6 inches at a time, treading every layer down 
well and solid. The stone wall under the cob 
ought to be 2 feet in height from the founda- 
tion, to keep the damp off from the cob. The 
cob wall should project over the stone wall 
about 14 inch. If the weather be dry, you 
| may build about 5 feet in height at a time ; 
then it may rest about three weeks, till the 
wall is got dry to build on again, then bind 
on 5 feet more on the top, if required. 





EFFECT OF OXYGEN ON COLOUR 
OF GLASS. 


Ar the Society of Arts, on the 18th, 
Mr. F. Pellatt read a paper on the sup- 
posed influence of oxygen om the colour or 
tint of flint glass. 

The author, in commencing his paper, stated 
that the remarks contained in the same are 
entirely the result of experience in the manu- 
factare of glass in large quantities, it being 
only under such circumstances that many of 
the changes there noticed can be observed, 
because they are so minute, that in dealing 
with small quantities, their occurrence would 
not be perceptible. In speaking of white 
glass the term is comparative, as no glass is 
perfectly colourless, and to the practised eye 
of the glass maker there exist no two pieces of 
the same tint or shade; the word colour, 
therefore, is used to denote that particular 
tint or shade, whatever it be, which all white 
transparent glass With these re- 
marks the author proceeded to consider the 
action of oxygen as affecting the colour of 
flint glass in two distinct particulars. First, 
its action upon the glass mixture during its 
melting or feanding whilst in a state of fusion ; 
and secondly, during its annealing or gradual 
cooling. 

The constituents of flint glass are silica, 
| lead, carbonate of potash, and nitrate of potash. 
The silica is found sufficiently pure as fine 
sand, which abounds in some districts,—that 
from Allum Bay, Isle of Wight, is much 
esteemed. The protoxide of lead—litharge, or 
the deutoxide—red lead, is the state in which 
the lead is used, and the potash is the ordi- 
nary curl and nitrate of potash of commerce. 
These, when mixed in certain proportions, and 
subjected to a strong heat for sixty or seventy 
hours, produce flint glase. The purer the 
metal the more transparent the glass, but 
although all the materials be chemically pure a 
| colourless glass is not the product; owing to 
| some chemical change which takes place 
| during the melting, the glass is tinted with 
green. This is generally stated to arise from 
the presence of oxide of iron, but the author 
| believes that in most instances it is owing to 
| the want of a necessary proportion of oxygen 
| in the mixture, which the following experience 
will go far to prove. The tint of green is 
always minus when the lead in the glass mix- 
ture is in the highest state of oxygenation, that 
is, when red lead is used, and lowest when 
litharge is employed im the mixture. When 
an excess of car of potash is used the 
green tint is deep, but it may be entirely 
overcome by the use of the nitrate of potash, 
and superseded by a purple tint when no 
metal but lead is present. 

Oxygen being the _ by which these 
changes in the colour of the glass are effected, 
the glass-maker, in order to overcome the 
green tint always present when oxygen is 

*f means broken slate, in small pieces, such as is 


used for mending roads is parts of Cornwall.—Eo. Eerie. 
siologiat.} 
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minus, uses the oxide of manganese, which 
has the property of giving off its oxygen very 
slowly. Anexcess of manganese gives to glass 
a purple tint, and where altogether absent the 
glase is always green. 

Having thus called attention to the peculiar 
composition and mode of manufacturing flint- 
glass, he proceeded to describe the changes 
which take place in the colour or tint of glass, 
and the methods employed by the glass-manu- 
facturer to convert the mass from a green, 
purple, amber, or other tint, to a pure or 


colourless metal, and brought forward ex- | 


amples tending to prove that the changes in 
the colour of the glass are due to the presence 
or absence of a given proportion of oxygen. 


Manganese, as a metal, gives no colour to | 


giass, although by the oxygen it yields to the 
lead in the mixture, a purple colour is pro- 
duced, because by reducing the quantity of 
oxygen, either by polling or subjecting the 
glass to a long-continued heat, or by sub- 
mitting it to the action of carbon, the purple 
colour is removed, though the manganese still 
remains. 


proportions of oxygen. If this be true, may 
not all colours of the oxygen of other metals, 
such as iron, copper, and lead, be due to the 
combination of certain proportions of oxygen 
with the metal or metals present, 


from which the glass has the power of absorb- 
ing a particular colour? 





THE MANCHESTER SCHOOL OF DESIGN. 





Ar the annual meeting of the Manchester 
School of Design, held on Tuesday in the week 
before last, the Bishop of Manchester, who pre- 
sided, said the advantages of schools of de- 
sign, in whatever point we looked upon them, 


stood out pre-eminently conspicuous. Whether | 


we regarded them as a means of improving 
the manufactures, and consequently the trade 
of this country,—there they pr pre-emi- 
nent; whether we looked upon them as means 
of raising the lower classes in the scale of 
civilisation,—~there again they were most 
effective; whether we regarded them as a 
means of opening a source of happiness to 
every class of our fellow-creatures, who had 
hitherto had the study of art placed out of 
their reach,—there again they were most 
valuable. But he could take even higher 
ground. He had found, from experience, the 
school of drawing and design most valuable in 
providing a means of innocent, useful, and 
valuable instruction to the lower classes, ata 
time when temptations of a diametrically op- 
posite character were calling them from their 
homes to vice and indulgence; he had found 
that, independently of enabling them to carry 
home a new feeling and sensation to their 
dwellings, it had rendered them more keenly 
alive to the beauties of nature, and more 
capable of understanding and admiring the 
wisdom and benevolence of their God. 


The report, which was read by Mr. Gregan, 
expressed regret that the great body of 
the manufacturers engaged in that particular 
branch of trade to which the school is so de- 
cided an auxiliary, still continued to manifest 
so small an interest in its proceedings, and to 
contribute in so slight a degree to its support. 
“ We are al! sensible enough of the impor- 
tance of good design in our industrial produc- 
tions, and it is surprising that so little pains 
should be taken by those most nearly con- 
cerned to secure it. In many cases, indeed, 
corporations and town councils have publicly 
supported these schools, while, in the manu- 
facturing metropolis of England, no public aid 
whatever is granted to an institution, which, if 
endowed with more extended means of useful- 
ness, is calculated so much to enhance the 
commercial value of our manufactures.” 


From the treasurer’s statement it appeared 
that the receipts for the year ending December 
31, 1848, were:—Government grant, 390/. ; 
annual subscriptions, 3022, 8s.; students’ fees, 
142/. 10s.; feea from private classes, 871. 3s. ; 
balance due to treasurer, 212/. 1s. 1id.; total, 
1,1344. 5s. ld. The expenditure amounted to 


1,134/. 5s. id., of which the principal items 
were :— salaries of masters, 4652. 17s. 9d.; 
secretary's salary, 50/.; rent of rooms, 220¢, ; 


Iron and copper also assume dif- | ; ; ; 
ferent colours when combined with different | quoting from a manuscript by Mr. Chadwick 


so as to} 
induce a particular molecular arrangement, | part of the arches and the spandrels were fil 








THE RULES 


printing and advertising, 411; gas rent, 501. ; 
books and works of art, 314. 108. 

Mr. F. C. Calvert contended that the Schoal 
of Design had not hitherto flourished, simpl 
because of the system of working ak 
which he believed neither met the hopes of 
the pupils nor the wishes of the supporters. 
He suggested that, after three years’ study, 
five of the most proficient pupils in the insti- 
tution should be selected, to whom assistance 
should be given if they were not able to sup- 
port themselves, while they were advancing 
themselves in their studies; afterwards the 
most proficient of them should be sent upon 
the continent, under the protection of the 
school, to study in France, at Rome, or any 
other great centre of art, where those arts 
might be cultivated which would be most 
beneficial to that district. 








ARCHED BRICK FLOORS, BIRKENHEAD. 


In a report, in your valuable journal, of the 
paper read by Mr. Rawlinson, that gentleman, 


on the improvement of building materials, 


} mentions that the floors of the “ improved 
| dwellings for workmen erected at Birkenhead 


} 





were constructed of brick, in flat arches about 
6 feet span. The spaces between the yc 

ed 
in by mortar, on which flat tiles were im- 
bedded.” 

As the architect of these dwellings, which 
were designed by me and commenced in 1845, 
you will perhaps allow me to make a slight 
correction in this statement. The arches, some 
of which were 7 feet in span, were turned in 
what is termed half brick, except at the spring- 
ing and the skew backs. I caused also a 
certain number of three-quarter and other parts 
of bricks to be inserted, so as to form a tooth- 
ing or vertical bond with the concrete with 
which the spandrels were filled in, and not 
with mortar. ‘The six or seven crown courses 
were wedged in with slate while the mortar 
was wet, and the consequence is, that in no 
one instance has the least subsidence taken 
place at the crown, although subjected to very 
severe trials,—the stairs having been used by 
the labourers for carrying up all the materials, 
and the men often jumping from the walls 
upon the arches. I think, however, 7 feet is 
the limit of a half-brick arch turned in mortar 
with the ordinary rough brick. The arches 
rise aboyt one inch to every foot in span. The 
tiles were laid in mortar on the concrete, which 
made the thickness of the floor at the crown 
of the arch about 53 inches. There were 
altogether about 1,200 arches of this kind 
turned, and without the slightest accident. 

Cuas. Evans LANG. 
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USE OF HOLLOW BRICKS. 

As much attention has been drawn to the 
subject of hollow bricks or pots, by your 
notice of the erection of the great arched ceiling 
at Liverpool, I beg to observe they were, I 
believe, first introduced in England about 55 
or 60 years ago, by Henry Holland, the emi- 
nent architect of his day, at Drury-lane theatre, 
Carlton House, and other of his buildings. 

I am not aware of any reason for their not 
being generally adopted, but that they were 
probably more expensive, and also were some- 
thing out of the common way, and required 
more attention and care in execution, and 
therefore gave trouble to the operative builder, 
who would in consequence perhaps discoun- 
tenance and shirk them. 

The building world was sleepy in those days 
compared with the present, ws were content 
to follow in the footsteps of their forefathers 
without much thought. But “we have 
changed all that,” and as in the political 
world so in buildings, there is a rage for new 
things, and the difficulty is in steering clear 
of extremes. “There is a moving power and 
a steadying power—there is the sail and bal- 
last; without the former there would be no 

rogress, without the latter little safety.” This 
hes been said in a well-known Review of Whig 
and Tory in politics, and may be applied to all 
matters where much change is contemplated. 

With reference to large arches, it may not 
be imreleyvant to observe that the Adelaide 
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Gallery, in the Strand, is arched with three or 

four courses of plain tiles in cement, forming 

at once roof and ceiling. It was thought a 

bold novelty at the time, and particularly as it 

* forated with circular openings for sky- 
ghts. 

This was done, I believe, by a builder, Mr. 
Herbert; the principal thing, however, that 
the world looks at is 
“Non GUO SED QUOMODO.” 





COMMONS’ COMMITTEE ON SCHOOLS 
OF DESIGN. 

On Friday, the 27th ult., the examination 
of Mr. Stafford Northcote was resumed. It 
was somewhat vague. He knew nothing of 
the proportionate value or importance of the 
various classes of manufactures in this coun- 
try. He approved of public exhibitions of 
designs, but there had been none for more 
than two years: they had been overlooked. 
Mr. Poynter followed. He thought the pro- 
vincial schools “‘ mere drawing schools,” as late 
as 1847; but that this defect was remedied by 
Mr. Wornum’s lectures, and he could suggest 
no further improvements. 

On the 30th, Mr. Dyce was examined. He 
showed, that at one time design was really 
cultivated in the school, and then abandoned. 
He thought the present system impracticable, 
and had resigned in consequence. The pre- 
sent committee of management ought to be 
changed. The responsibility was divided and 
uncertain. Mr. J. C. Horsley, formerly a 
master, followed. His evidence proved that 
the present system was wrong and impractica- 
ble, and that he had resigned because he found 
it so. There had been constant changes and 
no fruits. 

May 2nd. Mr. Wakefield, one of the largest 
garment fabric printers at Glasgow, proved 
that the school had not influenced the designs 
in his trade. He was friendly to the schools ; 
but thought them failures in that respect. The 
masters ought to know the practical working 
of manufactures. The evidence of Mr. Nickis- 
son, an agent for manufacturers, was to the 
same effect: he had been a student in the 
school for five years, and did not think “ de- 
sign ” was properly taught. 





RAILWAY JOTTINGS. 

Tart tricks can be played with railway 
tickets appears but too plainly, from the detec- 
tion of a clever system of fraud practised on 
the Yorkshire and other lines, by a traveller to 
a London chemical firm. He appears to have 
been allowed to retain his legitimate tickets by 
wholesale, eighteen having been found in his 
possession, with chemical erasures ready for 
future occasions, besides an altered one, by 
means of which he was detected. Types were also 
found in his pocket. With these he appears to 
have managed to make all the requisite altera- 
tions which enabled him to ‘come over’ the 
officials again and again in his travelling trips 
from one town to another. The only question 
in his prosecution was whether to charge him 
with fraud or forgery, for the latter of which 
it was ultimately decided that he shall stand 
his trial at the next York Assizes. Another 
system of fraud with tickets by conspiring 
officials themselves was lately discovered on 
one of the Northern lines. By connivance 
with the issuer of the tickets, a guard returned 
so many to his confederate at every trip for 
reissue, the parties sharing the proceeds 
between them to a heavy amount. The 
London and North-Western Company con- 
ceiving themselves entitled to open carriers’ 
parcels of parcels, and charge separately for 
each separate article in the aggregate 








package, did so in the case of a Mr. 
Crouch, who brought an action against 
them lately at the Warwick Assizes. The 


Judge (Chief Justice Wilde) said the defend- 
ants were bound to charge an equal price to 
all alike, and he could not see what other con- 
clusion could be come to but that in the pre- 
sent case they had made an excessive charge. 
Verdict for the plaintiff ; damages, 49/. 4s. 2d. 
A special jury case, in the Court of Exchequer, 
stands adjourned to Trinity term, in which Mr. 
Crouch, plaintiff in this action, sues the 
company for special damages.——In a case of 
corapengation at Bradford, to Messrs. Ripley, 
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dyers, by the Lancashire and Yorkshire Com- 
pany, the evidence for the claimants went to 
rove that they would suffer to the extent of 
m 1,000/. to 1,500/. by the loss of light and 
yentilation; that the value of 4,190 yards of 
land required by the Railway Company would 
be 838/., being 4s. per yard ; and that the loss 
by severance, upon the rest, 11,673 yards, 
would be 8751. 9s.; being 1s. 6d. per yard. | 
An arrangement was come to with respect to 
the loss of light and ventilation, and the jury, 
in reference to the land required, gave a ver- 
dict for the claimants—damages, for 4,190 
square yards of land, 2s. 6d. per yard, 
or 523/. 15s. and for injury by seve- 
rance, 1504, What will competition do ? 
says a contemporary. The London and 
North-Western and the East Lancashire are 
rival lines. The North Union used to charge 
6s. first class , 4s. second-class; 3s. 3d. third- 
class. The present fares are 1s. 9d., and 6d. 
——Perhaps many are not aware that the 
Great North-Western have still competitors in 
the shape of canal fly boats which ply regularly 
between London, Birmingham, Wolverhamp- 
ton, Liverpool, Manchester, Stafford, “and all 
parts of the kingdom.”——It is said that the 
engine manufactory of the North-Western at | 
Crewe, turns out a new locomotive and tender 
every Monday morning——The atmospheric 
tubes on the South Devon line are about to be 
sold as. old iron.——A novelty in railway ex- | 
cursions is to come off in May, namely, a trip | 
between Dublin, London, and back, for two | 
guineas, vid the Chester and Holyhead and the | 
North-Western.——lIt is stated that one half | 
the receipts of the Bristol and Exeter have been | 
offered to the Great Western if they would | 
work the traffic, but that the proposition was 
not entertained by the Paddington authorities. | 
The directors of the Great Western, says | 
the Times, have at length found that the abo- | 
lition of ‘ return-tickets,’ more especially on 
short distances, has tended considerably to 
decrease the traffic on the line, and on and 
after the 1st of May it is their intention to re- 
issue return-tickets, for the day only, to be 
available until 12 o’clock at night. The re- 
duction will be 25 per cent. on the single 
journey, that is, the cost will be a fare and a 
alf for areturn-ticket. No return-tickets will 
be issued for third-class trains. ——The South- 
Western have adopted the system of second- 
class season tickets, and made a reduction in 
charge on first-class tickets, ‘ to encourage 
residents in the vicinity of their railway.’ 



























| finishes the work of destruction. 


THE BUILDER. 
ee THE MINER'S LIFE. 


We take the following graphic sketch of the 
discomforts and perils which environ the 


miner, from a recent article in the Times :-— | 


A large and increasing part of the British 
population lives a hazardous, uncouth, and 


cheerless life in the bowels of the earth, further | 


than Lynceus ever saw, and deeper than Cyclops 
ever descended. So little are we, of this 


upper earth, accustomed to dive below the | 


surface, that in order to form any idea of the 
level at which a collier does his daily work, we 
must measure it by something above our heads. 
We must suppose our wives and children on a 
level with the cross of St. Paul’s, perhaps 
twice or even three times higher, and ourselves 
daily descendi 
city. 
islanders suspended over the precipice in quest 
of birds’ eggs. The collier’s descent is often 


deeper, and his doom, should he fall, more | 


certain. Should he miss a step at the “ bank,” 
should the rope break in his descent, should a 
wheel in the engine be out of gear, or a peg out 
of place, or should the boy at the pit’s mouth 
be inattentive for a moment, the next instant 
basket, rope, and man lie an undistinguishable 
mass at the bottom of the shaft. But that is 


only one, and not the greatest of his dangers. | 
The miner moves in an atmosphere into | 


which a million chinks and pores distil a deadly 
vapour. The very air he breathes is a maga- 
zine of destruction. Wherever he extends his 


by ropes to the sewers of this | 
We shudder at the thought of hardy | 


labours he lays bare a new surface, and starts | 


a fresh foe. In these upper regions the natural 
currents of the air diffuse and carry off all 
noxious effluvia as fast as they arise; but the 
natural atmosphere of these wonderful vaults 


rear “Books. 


| The Ecclesiastical and Architectural Topo- 
gra hy of Lg me Parts I. and Il.— 


. Parker, Oxford and London. 

|In Mr. Parker's late excellent edition of 
Rickman’s work, the brief notices of churches 
which were given by that author were omitted, 
| with the intention of paises Sem sepa- 
| rately, with such additions as should render 
the list a complete dictionary of the ecclesias- 
tical edifices of England. This intention is 
now being carried out under the title at the 
| head of this notice. Each part centains one 
| county (No. I., Bedfordshire ; I1., Berkshire), 
| and it is intended to publish the succeeding 
| parts at the rate of four in the year. Buck- 
inghamshire will form No. III. 


Outlines of General Knowledge. By H. 
Ince, M.A. Ince’s Outlines of English 
History. Ince’s Outlines of French History. 
Gilbert. Paternoster-row. 


Very useful little books, well deserving the 
circulation they have obtained. 





PAiscellanea. 

THe Merropoutiran Sewace Mancre 
Company held their usual half-yearly meeting 
on Tuesday last, when the reports of the di- 
rectors and engineer were read and adopted, 
after a somewhat lengthened discussion. The 
report of the directors congratulated the share- 


| holders on the amicable relations established 


is itself a poison, and the vital air we breathe | 


must be artificially introduced, in quantities 
sufficient, not only for human consumption, 
but for the expulsion of local gases. A strong 


current of fresh air must be brought down a | 


shaft, conducted through the whole mine, 


between the company and the Metropolitan 
Commission of Sewers, and the permission 
given them te communicate, by means of a 
ipe, with the Ranelagh sewer, and with the 
el Brook and Stamford Villa sewers. By 


| these arrangements the company would be 


carefully sweeping every corner and recess, | 
and so passed up another shaft to the surface. | 
If this current is insufficient, or accidently in- | 
terrupted, the foul vapours accumulate, and a | 


naked candle, a spark, or a lighted pipe ex- 


range. The explosion which drives out by the 


pit’s mouth the whole mass of air within entails | 


a | 


a reaction not less deadly. The “ after-blast 


enabled forthwith to carry out its operations 
within the Fulham district, without incurring 
| the large outlay that would have been required 
had they proceeded to the construction of the 
tunnel sewer. Contracts had been entered 
into with market gardeners for the supply of 
about 100 acres, for 70 of which service pipes 


‘ | | were being laid. Recriminations and expla- 
plodes the whole mine, burning, suffocating, or | 
dashing to pieces every living being in its | 


nations were entered into as to the treatment 
of Mr. Moir, the late secretary of the Com- 


| pany, who had been defied, it was alleged, to 


‘do his worst,’ and who accordingly did his 
worst, by taking the company to law, at a cost 


The list of | to them of 600/. to his legal supporters, be- 


While clearing away old buildings at the | perils is not complete unless we add that | sides several hundreds to their own solicitor, 


Landport joint terminus, Portsmouth, four | 
workmen were lately buried under the wall of a | 
house, which they persisted in further under- | 
mining, although warned of the risk. 
The opening of railway communication 
between Edinburgh and Galashiels has had 
the rather odd effect of opening up an insa- 
tiable demand at Galashiels for milk from 
Edinburgh: think of London supplying a | 
country town or village with milk! Coal and | 
other articles of general consumpt have also 
been greatly cheaper at Galashiels, since it has | 
had the advantage of railway communication. | 
The post-office authorities have authorised | 
the opening of post-office letter-boxes at every | 
‘ first class’ railway station in the kingdom. 
With reference to late proceedings, there 
has been some talk in the Houses of Parlia- 
ment about the appointment of a more effec- | 
tual system of auditing railway accounts. Mr. | 
Labouchere stated, that if a measure did not | 
emanate as he expected from a Committee of | 
Lords now sitting, he should himself submit 
to the Commons a measure on the part of Go- 
vernment to that end. Some of the disclosures | 
recently have been startling. 

















Parts Exuipition of Mopern Art.— 
The National Assembly has determined thet | 
the annual exhibition of the modern produc- | 
tions of art shall take place in the ci-devant | 
palace of the Tuileries, now named the “ Palais 
National.” It will not open before the 15th 
of June. The Exposition of Industrial Art | 
will open June 1. 

Coat Tar.—Mr. R. A. Smith, of Man- | 
chester, has obtained a patent for some im- | 
provements in the application and preparation | 
of coal tar, which are described to consist 


in the preparation and application of coal tar 
to coating the interior sattares of water-pipes. 





| scroll-work on a maroon ground. 
is in panels and painted medallions,—bas-re- | 


everywhere are suspended over the collier’s 
head vast masses of material ready to fall and 
bury him at his work. 





THE AMERICAN BOWLING SALOON. 


DECORATION. 


A LARGE apartment at the back of 393, in | 
ormerly an auction room, has | 


the Strand, 
been suddenly converted, at some cost and 


| with considerable taste, into a handsome saloon 


The | 


for bowling on the American system. 
walls are formed into panels, containing pic- 
tures and glasses, by pilasters, with other 
segmental panels above, containing children and 


liefs, wreaths of flowers, &c. fill various spaces. 


up. At the far end are casts of the Graces | 


and the Nymphs of Canova, Diana, Ceres, &c. 
its kind, and very creditable to Mr. C. Nor- 


executed. 





Tue Lovvre.—The wing of the Louvre 
called the Gallery of Apollo is undergoing 


| extensive repair, and a great number of work- 


men are employed in it. The timbers of the 


| roof were found so much decayed that the 


entire reconstruction became necessary. Visi- 


| tore to Paris before the Revolution of February 
| may recollect the statue of the unfortunate 


son of Louis Philippe, the Duke of Orleans, 
adorning the centre of the Court of the 
Louvre. 
to republican notions, and preparations are 
making to transport the fountain of the 
“ Marché des Innocens ” to replace the statue, 
which is, for the present, condemned to 
oblivion.— Art-Journal. 


This has been removed, as offensive | s archi 
| tectural students, namely, Messrs. F.C. W. 


The ceiling | 


| and 400/. a-year as salary to himself. He had 
| then, asa A tama oy thrown the company, 
| for contravening their Act of Parliament, into 
| Chancery. During the discussion it was elicited 
| that more than half of the nominal capital of 
| 175,0001. had been taken up. On the whole, 
| although the ‘ bandying of reproaches,’ as one 
| shareholder termed it, was still considerable 
on various points, there did not appear to be 
| so strong an animus against the proceedings 
| of the directors as at the last general meeting. 
| Tse Diorama.—The new view at the 
| Diorama, “the Valley of Rosenlaui” in the 
| southern part of the canton Berne), painted by 
| M. Diosse, is a pleasing picture of mountain 
scenery, diversified by the effects of a storm in 
the Alps. When the clouds are clearing off 


- | and the returning sun gilds the highest peaks 
It is lighted by skylights, and tastefully fitted | 


j t ¥ ‘ ’ , 
! i “the Church of Santa Croce,” 
It is altogether a clever piece of decoration of | 


| less deserving of a visit. 
| wood, of Hoxton, by whom it has been 


of the mountains, the view is at its best and 
exceedingly effective. The second picture, 
at Florence, 
was exhibited some years ago, but is none the 
The changes in light 
and shade are quite marvellous. From the 
broad light of a shewing every tile with 
which the immense area is paved, and every 
stone of the Coristhian columns which form 
the numerous chapels down the aisle, to the 
deep darkness of midnight, when a few candles 
bring into view merely one altar, the figure of 
the Virgin, and a few projecting cornices, the 
various gradations are exhibited with such 
surprising effect that it is difficult to believe 
we are gazing ona picture painted on a per- 
fectly flat s e of canvas. 

Rovat Acapemy.—The following gentle- 
men haye been recently admitted as archi- 


Anderson, James Brooks, Richard Norman 
Shaw, Horatio Nelson Goulty, Harry Robert 
Newton, John Nicholls, Cyril Jackson Stafford, 





and Sidney Godwin. 
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Prosectep WorKks.—Advertisements have 
been issued for tenders,—by dates not speci- 
fied, for the erection of nage-houses 
at Maplebeck, Rihoulton, and Nottingham, 
and for a church and parsonage-house at Has- 
land, Derby; by 16th inst., for rebuilding the 
upper part of the spire of St. James’s Church, 
Clerkenwell; by 3ist, for the erection of 


judges’ lodgings at Aylesbury; by 16th, for 


repaving and repewing Cowbridge Church, 
Glamorganshire; by 11th, for the erection of a 
block of dwellings near Spicer-street, Spital- 
fields; by 12th, for the various fittings re- 





quired for lighting with gas the Borough | 
Asylum for insane paupers, at Birmingham ; | 


by 8th, for deepening the bed of the river | 


Medway; by 23rd, for the erection of an 
asylum for pauper lunatics in the county 
of Warwick; by 11th, for the erection 
of an infirmary at the Uxbridge Union, 
Hillingdon, Middlesex; by 2ist, for the 
erection of five small houses near Blackheath ; 
by 14th, for the erection of the Normal Col- 
lege for Wales, at Swansea (extension of 
time); by 16th, for the construction of brick 
arches and piers, &c., in widening Manchester 


TS 


Tue Steam Docks at KeYHamM, Devon- 
PoRT.—It appears from a late debate on ways 
and means, that Government, about six years 
since, proposed an expenditure of 400,0001. for 
steam-dock accommodation, whereby, it was 
alleged, no less than 25 per cent. would be 
saved on repairing contracts. First, therefore, 
the comparatively modest instalment of 30,0001. 
was called for and voted ; but the appetite for 
more appears to have grown, as did the esti- | 
mate, with what it fed on, even down to the | 
present moment: the following summary will | 
shew the past and present state of these works | 
of economy and saving :— 

Total estimate for Instalment granted Leaving 





New Steam Basin. for the year. still due. 
| 1844-45 .. £400,000 £30,000 .. £370,000 | 
1845-46... 675,000 100,000 .. 545,000 | 
1846-47... 675,000 133,000 .. 412,000 | 
1847-48... 675,000 120,000 .. 292,000 | 
| 1848-49... 1,225,000 150,000 .. 692,000 | 
1849-50... 1,225,000 120,000 .. 572,000 


station of North-Western Railway; by same | 


date for the construction of an iron viaduct 
for same; by 12th, for the erection and com- 


oti n extensive range of | : 
pation of portent = “4 | completion as they appeared to be when 


- , | founded. 
the erection of a farm-house at Broom, War- | 


farm steading, near Warrington; by 8th, for 


wickshire; by 10th, for the labour in erecting 
farm buildings at Preston-upon-Wye; by 


30th, for the execution of cast and malleable | 


iron work for passenger shed and roof of 
central railway station at Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
and for supplying the glass for roof and other 
parts of same; by 7th. for the erection of a 
third portion of market avenue at Ashton- 
under-Lyne ; by 26th, for the erection of sun- 
dry buildings and works at the new barracks, 
Sheffield; and by 9th, fora supply of pig- 
iron, pig-lead, ironmongery, &c., for the East- 
India Company. 

Competition. —The time for receiving 
plans for the restoration of Bridgewater 
Church is extended to 14th inst. 

Lanp Surveyors’ Association. — The 


general association, some time since noticed in | 
Tue Buiiper, has given rise to a more select | 
| combine the use of a socket and a tang with 


institution, under the title of “ The Surveyors’ 
Association,” with rules of a more or less 
stringent order for the admission of members, 
the regulation of the affairs of the association, 
and the protection and promotion of the in- 
terests of the legitimate members of the pro- 
fession. By section III. of the published 
code of regulations, it has been resolved that the 
association shall consist of three classes—viz., 
members, graduates, and honorary members. 
Every candidate for admission as a member 
must he twenty-four years of age, and have 
been regularly educated as a land surveyor, 
according to the usual mode of pupilage, or 
have acquired a knowledge of the profession 
in the oftice of a land surveyor for three years, 
and had a subsequent employment as such 
for three years further, one of them at least 
on his own account.» Graduates must be 
eighteen years of age, and have been two 
years in the office of a land surveyor, or 
under a course of instruction as land sur- 
veyor, and still inthe profession. By section 


V. it is appointed that each member shall | 
| to obviate these defects that the patentee pro- 


pay an annual subscription of one guinea, 


and each new member an entrance fee of one | 
Each graduate shall pay annually | 


guinea. 


| 
1 
| 
| 
j 
i 
| 





half-a-guinea, and each new graduate an | 


entrance fee of half-a-guinea. Members may 
compound for seven years by payment of five 
guineas, or for life, twenty guineas. The asso- 
ciation already numbers fifty members, ad- 
mitted in accordance with the regulations. 
Mr. Thos. Thurston, Ashford, is the chairman 
for the current year, and Mr. William Murray, 
21, University-street, is the hon. secretary. 

YorksHire Union or Mecuanics’ In- 
stitutes. The Earl of Carlisle has consented 
to preside at the evening meeting of the York- 
shire Union of Mechanics’ Institutes, which 
will be held at Hull, on Wednesday, the 30th 
of May. There are now seventy-nine insti- 
tutions in the union, and nine more seeking 
to be admitted at the annual meeting—making 
a total of eighty-eight institutions, containing 
about 16,000 = A al On the day after the 
meeting there will be an excursion to Flam- 
borough Head. 


_prience and skill, says the United Service 





| and gouges it has been the practice to make 


| the purpose of affixing the handles to the 


And, moreover, it is now said that the works 
were so hastily and injudiciously begun, that 
their chief utility will be entirely neutralized by | 
their very situation, on a lee shore, with a | 
depth of water too small to admit large 
steamers at ordinary full tide. Of course, 
with 572,0001. still to follow the 653,000/. | 
already paid out, the works are as far from 


Buinp Buitpers.—Tenders delivered for 
the New Market House, Brentford, April 27. 


LL CREP, Teer ee £4,725 
ON Pee CPt Pe ee 3,777 
ne ee A 3,648 
eT eee 
Nye (accepted) ...... 3,453 
BROIOE iin nt b040 a000 08 3,197 
TEE 5 kek neveces, » ae 
R. and EB. Cartisz...... 2,887 
po eres | eee 2,786 


IMPROVEMENTS IN CHISELS AND GOUGES. 
—Mr. H. Wilson, a foreman at Sheffield, has 
obtained a patent, in the specification of which 
he states, that in the manufacture of chisels 


some with sockets and others with tangs, for 


same, the tangs and sockets in each case being 
used alone. The object of this invention is to 


the same chisel or gouge, whereby each of 
such tools may be applied to the ordinary uses 
of achisel and gouge, and to morticing, so 
that the workman will not require to have a 
tool for each purpose. The old socket-chisels 
and gouges have wooden handles inserted into 
their sockets; these handles, when the tool is 
being used, receive the blows or strokes of a 
mallet, and often those of a hammer, and are 
much subjected to lateral strain, from which 
circumstances the handles are liable to break 
off at the upper edge of the sockets, and the 
patentee considers that the addition of tangs to 
such tools/ will give greater stability to the 
handles. The ordinary tanged chisels and 
gouges also have wooden handles, which are 
drilled, and the tangs are driven into them, 
and in some cases ferrules are applied to the 
lower parts of the handles. The handles of 
these tools are liable to be split, not only by 
the side strain to which they are subject when 
in use, but also by reason of the tools being 
often driven by a mallet or hammer, and it is 


poses to combine sockets with the tangs. 
Sream ‘Currers’ ror Frozen Seas.— 
Commander Joseph West, an officer of expe- 


Gazette, has proposed the construction of ice 
hammers and saws, to be worked in steamers 
by the engine shafts. The main object appears 
to be the navigation of the arctic region in 
search of Sir John Franklin’s expedition ; but 
the like invention seems to be feasibly appli- 
cable to the rapid opening of a way for ship- 
ping and commerce in northern ports when 
frozen up, and at a stand in winter. Ice 4 to 
5 feet thick, it is calculated, may thus be 
broken up by hammers of 15 to 20 ewt., work- 
ing alternately on each side before the stem 
of the vessel, which may be worked either by 
screw or paddle. 

Batrie Maps. — With singular rapidity 
Mr. Wyld has published plans of the last 
battles in India, which will be examined with 
interest by those interested in military tactics, 





or who have friends fighting there. 


Bripces 1x Cutna, &c.—The bridges are 
variously constructed : some consist of a single 
arch, others of three or more arches, and some 
are merely a series of stone piers, with large 
stone slabs laid across them, as described by 
us in our account of the famous bridge at Foo- 
chow-foo. Some bridges are built of red 
granite, and others of a greyish marble, cut 
into blocks 5 feet or more in length, which are 
laid alternately end-ways and cross-ways. The 
arches are very high, are semi-circular, circular 
and polygons in shape, and the bridges have 
steps at either end. Some are very handsome 


| structures, particularly one a few miles to the 
| west of Pekin, which is composed of white 
| marble, beautifully cut and ingeniously de- 


vised. The balustrades are composed of 70 
small pillars, on either side intermixed with 
marble tablatures, carved with birds and 
animals, foliage, and flowers.—China and the 


| Chinese. 


Ripon Diocesan Cuurcu BuILDING 
Sociery.— The half-yearly meeting of the 
Central Committee was held the week before 
last, at Ripon, when grants were made towards 
the following objects :—400/. for the erection 


| of a new church at Gomersal, which will con- 
| tain 466 free sittings; 200/. for the endowment 


of St. John’s Church, Bradford, and a like 


| sum for the endowment of St. Mary’s Church, 
| in Sowerby, near Halifax ; 200/. each for the 


erection or purchase of parsonage houses for 
Holy Trinity, Ripon, St. Jude’s, Bradford, 
and Ingrow-cum-Hainworth, near Keighley. 

INstiture or BririsH ARCHITECTS.— 
At a meeting on the 30th April, Messrs. R. C. 
Baxter and R. J. Withers were elected asso- 
ciates. The first part of the following paper 
was read by Mr. J. W. Papworth :—‘“ On 
some features of the connection between the 
Architecture and Chronology of Egypt; with 
an account of the Work lately presented to 
this Institute by Mr. J. B. Le Sueur, Archi- 
tect, of Paris, being his Essay ‘ On the Chro- 
nology of Egypt illustrated by its Monuments,’ 
to which the medal of the Institute of France 
was awarded in 1847.” 

EXHIBITION OF MacHINERY AT GHENT. 
—A special exhibition of machinery, frames, 
looms, and implements of trade (of Belgian or 
foreign make) employed in the manufacture of 
yarn and tissues of all sorts, is to be opened at 
Ghent (on the occasion of the exhibition of 
the produce of the industry of Flanders) in the 
month of July. Special rewards, consisting of 
commemorative medals, of gold, silver, and 
bronze, will be awarded to such exhibitors as 
shall appear to merit such a distinction. 

BEDFORDSHIRE ARCHITECTURALSOCIETY. 
—A joint meeting of the Northamptonshire 
Architectural Society and the Bedfordshire 
Architectural Society is appointed to take place 
at Higham Ferrers, on Tuesday, the 8th. The 
Marquis of Northampton will preside, and an 
excursion is proposed to some neighbouring 
churches on the following day. 

Ratinc Rattways.—We understand that 
the South-Western Railway have successfully 
appealed against the rating of their line by the 
parish of Romsey. The parish wanted 200/. 
per mile, the court gave 251. 

Tue Iron Trape.—At present the prices of 
wrought and pig-iron are pretty well sustained, 
though we fear very little of the former has 
realised the nominal price of 71. 10s. per ton. 





NOTICE. 

On Tuesday was published, Part I., price 2s. 6d., 
of ‘‘Burtptnes AND Monuments, Mopern 
AND Mepia@vac:"’ being Illustrations of recently- 
erected Edifices, and of some of the Architectural 
Works of the Middle Ages, with Descriptive Par- 
ticulars. Edited by George Godwin, F.R.S., Fel- 
low of the Royal Institute of Architects, &c. 

The first part of this work (to be continued every 
alternate month) contained Engravings on Wood, 
folio size, of— 

Her Majesty’s Marine Residence, Osborne ; with 
Plan. 

The Carlton Club House, Pall Mall. 

Church of St. Isaac, at St. Petersburgh; with 
Details. 

Kensington Union Workhouse. 

The Liverpool Branch Bank of England; and 
Details. 

The New Throne, Canterbury Cathedral. 

The North Porch, Restored, of St. Mary Red- 
cliffe, Bristol. 

The Interior of Lincoln’s-Inn Hall. 

Published at the Office of ‘Tae Buirper,”’ 2, 
York-street, Covent Garden. 
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TENDERS 
For the parsonage house and enclosures for the district of | 
Saint Bartholomew, Bethnal-green. Mr, Alfred R. Mason, 


Hicks ...... pa ehede es renss 60 £1,360 
ef Boe istewtbieéeces eVseadoes 1,258 
Lock and Nesham ............. - 1,256 
bebe ebOniebenthesds becdsece 1,3 
R. and R. Curtis ......... jubeune ae 
Hilland Co. ..... te hia asvostese £306 
Joshua Wilson ............... veo 5,388 





MEETIN iGs ‘OF SCIENTIFIC BODIES 
Heid during the ensuing week. 
Monpay, May 7th.— Institute of British Architects 
Anniversary). 
Tvgspar, 8th.—Institution of Civil Engineers, 8 r.. 
Freemasons of Church, 8 p.m. 


WerpNespay, 9th. — Society of Arts, 8 p.m.; Graphic 
Society, 8 P.M. } 
Tavurspayr, 10th.—Royal Society, 8} r.s1.; Society of | 


Antiquaries, 8 r.m. 
Faipay, 1ith.—Archzological Association, 84 r.m. 





TO CORRESPONDEN 


Received.—‘* Spectator’? (we agree with our ———. 
dent in preferring reality to sham), “‘ R. 8.,"’ ‘* 
can our correspondent send us a report?), “ J. H. L.’ 7 2 


shall be glad to Te remainder of the article , * ACon- 
stant Reader,’” ‘‘ W. P.M.” (we shall be glad to receive 
particulars), ‘‘ J.C " hear ar , ee oe” ev, 


and T. W.,”’ “* W. W. jun ae ee "A. G.”” (we 
have no “‘ antipathies”’ or ‘ ’ prejudices,” but we, have con- 
vietions), ‘* F. G."’ (inquire of Mr. Abrahams, at the West- 
minster Improvement Office, Great George-street, Westmin- 
ster), ‘J.B.’ (Newark), ** Scri “9 we are not friendly 
to such separation of classes), ‘“‘ Mr, G.’’ (one set of Taz 
BviLper, complete, in green cloth, ean be had at 21s. per 
volume), ‘‘ W. T.,’’ * J. B.,”? Jacobus’ (we have reason 
to believe the Dundee arch competition is scarcely settled 
even yet. We have no precise information beyond what has 
appeared in our pages). ‘* Dolman’s Magazine,’’ ‘‘ Black- 
wood’s,”’ ‘‘ The Art Journal,’ ‘“‘ The Journal of Design,’’ 
No. III.; “* Con Cregan,”’ No. V. (Orr and Co.) ; “* Journal 
of the Franklin Institute.’’ 

“* Books, Prices, and Addresses.’"’-—We have not time to 
point out books or find addresses. 

NOTICE. — All communications respecting advertise. 
ments should be addressed to the ‘‘ Publisher,’’ and not to 
the ‘‘ Editor:”’ all other communications should be ad- 
dressed to the Ep:iror, and not to the Publisher. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
LONDON MECHANICS’ INSTITU- 


TION, Southampton-buildings, Chancery - — — Mr. 
ROBERT HENSON will give the first of two LECTURES on 
the MARBLES and ORNAMENTAL MASONRY of the BRI- 
TISH ISLANDS, on Friday, May the 4th. The lecture will be 

omimenced at half-past Eight o’Clock in the evening, and will be 

illustrated by numerous and beautiful specimens. Non-Sub - 

cribers admitted to the lecture, by tickets, 6d. each. Prospectuses, 

containing terma of subscription and other particulars, may be 

obtained at the Library of the Institution. Tickets for the half- 
quarter are now being issued 

ANDREW M‘FARLANE, 

a Ty; woo 

OYAL POLYTECHNIC © INSTITU- 

TION.—The collection of Mi xlels of Agricultural Imple- 
ments has been greatly inc by additions deposited by the 
Royal Agricultural Society and other scientific parties The use 
of these Models, as well as all others in the Institution, is explained 
from day to day. Lectures on the Ventilation of Mines, &c., by 
means of a Jet of Steam, daily at Two o'clock, and on alteruate 
Evenings. Lecture, by Dr. Bachhoftner, on the various modes of 
producing Artificial Light, daily at half-past Three, and on alter- 
aaa Evenings. The Microsc: ope. The new Dissolving Views in 
clude Scenes in Van Dieman’s Land, from Original Drawings 
taken on the spot by J. Skinner Prout, Esq, New Chromatrope 
Diver and Diving-bell. &.. & 7 Music is under the direction 

of Dr. Wallis —Admission, ls.; Schools, half-price. The New 
Catalogue, Is, 


Secretary. 








Q TATU ES, VASES, FOUNTAINS, 
Garden Ornaments, Coats of Arma, and Architectural Em- 
bellishments, in Imperishable Stone, at reduced prices, by 
VAUGHAN and Co., 0, Stone’s-end, Borough, London. 
CROGGON, late of Coade’s, Superintendent.—A liberal discount 


to the trade. 

y ORCESTER ENCAUSTIC TILE 

WORKS.—To clear the remainder of the 8TOCK the 

Proprietor has determined on reducing the price of ornamental 

= pha to ls. a square foot.—Apply at the Works, Palace-row, 
orcester. 





N.B. Designs for pavements sent by post to suit the space in- 
tended to be covered, and the date of the building. 


Tv ARCHESECES, ey ILDERS, AND RAILWAY 
NTRACTORS. 


RICKS and TILES, plain and moulded, 


manufactured in a supericr manner, from fine beds of clay on 
p Earl of Leicester's estate at Holkham. of red, blue, and h 
one colours, both for plain and ornamental work. Specimens to 
be seen at Biashfield’s Wharf, Commercial-road, Lambeth (near 
Waterloo-bridge}, consisting of plain bricks of the usual size for 
baliding purposes, mould bricks for forming Tudor chimnoy 
shafts, of various designs, label mouldings, cornices, copings, 
window sills, dressings for windows and doors, mullions, ridges 
tkirtings, &c, Also roofing and paving tiles of an ornamental cha- 
Facter in the same materials. The moulded bricks are fully equal 
to the best specimens referred to under the articles “ Brickwork, 
in Nc os. 200 and 291, of “ The Builder.” 





IRE BRICKS.—To Builders, Gas Compa- 


nies, Engineers, &c.hc. WARD and ©O., Honduras Wharf, 
Baukside.have now on hand an extensive and well-selected Stock of 
every description of Fire Bricks, Lamps, Tiles, Clays, &c., used in Gag 
Works, Coke Ovens, Furnaces, Kilus, &c., which they are offering 
on very liberal terms to consumers, and the trade in general ; alzo, 
Malm Paviors, Stock Bricks, Patent en ue Tiles, 2, Fe, "Plain 
and Ridge Do., Windsor and my ol Oven Gravel, 
Lime, Cement, Windsor and oth Red and Wi White House 
Sand, Dutch Clinkers, Sanita hk, | a article connected 
with general Building. G« 4 made to pattern on the shortest 
notice. Country buyers and consumers will find this the best and 
cheapest market. 





Tr 

MPORTANT to - BUILDERS, LEAD 
MERCHANTS, GLASS CUTTERS, OIL and COLOURMEN, 
PLUMBERS, GLAZIERS and PAINTERS.—The roprietor of a 
prosperous and lucrative wholesale and retail trade, established 

upwards of thirty years in one of the principal towns in E 
wishes to retire from business and dispose of the coneern, on terms 
that will secure an advantageou~ yew of capital The 
wholesale trade extends over & er and populous district, 
afturding encouragement to commercial en the retail 
compection is of yon distinction. The stock of lead, glasa, 
oil, colours, and a general assortment of materials required by 
plumbers, pen and pester, © be taken ata ge valentin. The 


pu wellipg-house, 
reh Ss replete with every con- 
be nc ded i in the 








Ancuireers:, BUILDERS’, aa 


Time 3 FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


— SYDNEY SMIRKE, Ey, ARA. 
TL Ee, se aoe 
& Sie Esq. 


half-yeariy, 
~~ — z 3 


Thus} sree suns may be insured af the be enalten present 
Prospectuses, mopenss, 0, be had 
«Lalwiiunedies — wines 


ees oH N REDDISH, Manager. 


LGHTERAGE— —To ‘Timber, Slate, Stone, 
Coal Merchants, faw-mill Proprietors, Contractors, 
others ees ee ~ HARLES STaU a ae Lishtes 
man, £c., is wi to undertake Lizhterage at the follo low 
viz. —Coals, ad. per ton; Slates, Stone, &ec., Od 
es Ballast, od. ard ; Timber. 4 per 








> | a0, 5d. per 199; Tham per 
float. Other Goods in proportion. Barges 


h 
34, Commercial-road rest, 


road, Lambeth, and Trinity street, Rotherhithe. 


MPROVED REGISTERE D PAINTERS’ 

BRUSH.—THOMAS NASH, Jun., Inventor and sole Mana- 
facturer of this Brush, which has been a weed Y anne Prana 
tent judges, submits it to the notice of Painters aud the Trade 
generally. By the application of a newly-arranged metallic bind. 
ing. which is smperior te string or wire, the bristles are so firmly 
held together that it can be warranted not to ceme to pieces, and 
the most suitable form is given to them for use. No other can 
pe bey ow quality. — and lightness,and many other ad- 
vantages hitherto consi unattainable. — Resid 
street, Dover-ruad, South wark. ee oe 


AINTING WITHOUT SMELL; a fact 


ished by the use of the newly-discovered SWEET OIL 
of TURPE ENTINE instead of the deadly abomination called ¥- 
or spirits of tu aoe Paint mixed with it is free from smell, is 
a ge ed in brilliancy of colour, and the baneful properties of the 
being neutralized, does not emit those noxious exhalations 
<hich have hitherto been so universally associated with painting. 
By this really valuable discovery house painting is now converted into 
a sanitary operation, that may be effected at any season of the year, 
being productive of health and co mfort, without causing the 
slightest derangement to the enatie economy. Sold by the 
galion, cwt., orton, by ever etable oilman in the kingdom, 
and at the depot, 1, Bream's- vail ings, Chancery-lane, where may 
be seen. and copies had of, the original certificate of Dr. Be Serny, a 
senior meraber of the College of Chemistry. Sold also in sample 
bottles, Is and 9%. each, bottles included. 


} 
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R. ARNOTT’S VALVES for thoroughly 
VENTILATING APARTMENTS of every description. 
F. EDWARDS having had the advantage of making them under 
the immediate direction and momar y ¢ of Dr. Arnott, enables him 
to present the public with Valves of the most approved principle 

- 2 general use. Prices fro from 76. 64. to ay » upwarda 
containing every information, to be on ap lication 

to Fr EDWalDs, 4 Poland -street, Oxford-street, ; London. 

D® 





ARNOTT’S VENTILATING 
CHIMNEY VALVE, 










o 








For carrying off Heated and Impure Air from Red-rooms 
Sitting-rooms, Counting-houses, and Apartments generally. 
LIST OF PRICES. 


First size, 11 by by Goontcen, | 16 Lg : 


Pinte Trem Vabve cicegccecicccece YF BG viccsee 
Bronzed and Leathered .......... 9 ° Seveseseuvesso ‘a ° 
Japanned, white with Gold lines 15 ° imvasnbbetadeaunsd 21 6 
Bede PROM. «066 ccrssvesesercsers TB écenntcdninateusts % 0 
Packing Cases (if ae 4 1s. 3d. each. 
Manufactured by HART and SONS, 53, 54, 55, Wych-street 


seaeasin London. 


MPROV ED SELF-ACTING CHIMNEY 


VENTILATORS, 




















FOR CARRYING OFF HEATED AND IMPURE AIR from 
drawing-rooms, _ gS bed-rooms, nurseries, offices, &c. &c., 
from 34 each — RY and POTTS, Mannfacturers and Ironmon- 
gers, 65, Toca, Westninster, London. 

Stoves, ranges, rain-water pipes, cutters, and builders’ ironmon- 
gery, a3 low as any house in } mar A Delivered free within 5 miles. 











Buus and CARPENTERS’ IRON. 


rears, nding ont of Batco vet, Peencnesatmest, Hae 
chester-square, 
inctrsisne edie ee TW TOUNG, Proprietors, 





ze WELDED IRON TUBES. —W. H. 


tee MANUPACTURERS of 


oUGHT fries TUBES for Locomotive 
and Marine aie asian sti ee 
HITECTS AND BUILD 
Cubes WROUGHT-IRON. poe FIRE- 
PROOF DOORS and PRAMES, for Roora. 
of all sizes, made in the manner. = 
with CHUBES PATENT DE- 
con tantly 
FIREPROOF SAP 
raed punt ee Was aed ther fe at arr” 
yard, Londen. “ 





parch. 


[RON FOUNDRY, 80, Goswell-street (late of 
Brick-lane. St. Lake's). oe J. JONES having made addi. 

tions to his STUCK of PATTERNS, begs to infores the Trade, that 
ae can ae a 4 pa eg 6 emanmentes Dose < ‘ohamna 
rders, Uta, Balcon B Guarts, 
erandahs, joa Minivoage Paes Tron Staircases, Tom» 
lam Brack Canti- 

y and 














other Wheels, Wheel Plates, &c. 

wa tee pi WORK, ro Racks and Trourhs, Rain 
Sash Weights, Furnace Bars, Stoves, 
fhangun, Ga. cbonge in ie 
OW AREHOUSH, Kite ph aye ng | ee oa 
18, Croms-«treet, h ; 7 
OHN GRICE most respectfully solicits 
the attention of Architects, Builders, ters, to his 

Stock of Binck end Bright Stoves, 2S . &a 


B th Ly al a. 10s. we japanese. 
Self-acting Kitchen Ranga, wile enand Back Ac 
3 sh é4in, & = ise 
ent LZ Stoves, with double ie Sate. M1 per 
All articles made on the jar me Se worspeted. ant delivered 
free of expense within five miles of London Bell-hanzing in supe 
rior style. hang in —w¥ aa. per pall 


To BUILDERS and CARPENTERS.— 
Elliptic Stoves, double backs, 34. per inch Registers, 6)d 
74., 8d. per inch. 
Ranges, with Ovensand Boilers, 3 f. 2 in. 40s. ; 3 f% 4 in. 

@s.; 3% 6 in, He 
g Ranges, with Circular Oven and Back Boller, 

best Wrought Bars and Bright —— 
3%, £2 ite 3 6, £3. 7a. 48,241 


Patent Cut Clasp. 
64, 8d. ls. 191 per 160s 
6d. wu. 





ds 4d 


a 
s 
; 


198. per gross. 
8 


At F. R. WILLIAMSONS [RONMONGERY and STOVE 
Wi REHOUSE. 35, Chiswell-street, Fin: b ary-equare. 
Lists of Prices had on application at the Warehouse, or by letter 
pre-paid, inclosing postage camp— —Wareho ase eleoes « at 7 o'clock 
TO ARCE HITECTS, BUILDERS, 
AYWARD, BROTHERS, late 
R. HENLY and Co. WHOLESALE IRON MUNGERS, and 
Manufacturers of KITCHE tng val STOVES, &c, 1%, 


oreugh. 
Ranges, with Back Boiler aud Oven 
3 Gin, $8 om Pry > 


ia 

Heaiys Patent a’ back Boller nt Weoat ‘Teens 
Oven ;—3 ft, 3% sin si é6in 

£5. "5 1 £4. %. £6. 18. are 

say Se len 84., and $4. per inch. 
iptic , and 44 do. 

ae of WoL? Sstrows PATENT KEGISTER 
STOVES, a certain cure for SMOKY CHIMNEYS, aad effecting 
& great saving in facil. To be seen in use daily. 
Orders from the Coantry, yaa | wit 

ference, will meet with prompt attention. 





& rem \tlance or re- 





O BUILDERS, CARPENTERS, &c.— 
are the PRESENT PRICES of 


The undermentioned 
IRONMONGERY, at YOUNG'S, 194, Oxford.street. Every other 
article conety Ye. Orders executed upon receipt of remittance 


or a respectable London reference. 
3 4 Inches 
Cast Butis........+..- . Se 3d. 7a G4 Dla per § dozens. 
“. «6 lod Beit } per 


ot 66 In ad ke ied | 1000 
Noa 3 8 
- 67 
2 
Is. 1 


4 5 
3d. Se ted 12s per gross 
2 3 Inches 

Is. _hoas is ba per punt. 


NG E R Y WAREHOU 'SE.— 
D. and . PRICE 16, Newington-causeway, Southwark, 
t lephant ‘astle. 
Meltecting Hauges. wi with cireular ovens and back bwilers, 3 fcet, 
4a. ; 3 6 inches. 
ante ditto, with beet wrought bars and bright fittings, 3 feet, 
; 3 feet 6 inches. 3s. 
ister Stoves, 54d. per inch, and upwards. Elliptic Stoves, with 
double bays 94. per inch. 
"Best Cut Claap, 





Ee OU, 28, 17s. ; 6d. im ; 16d, ioe; Sd, 1 
Cast Butta, OZER pair, 3in, od ; #4 in, Is ‘34. : Bim. ta "1 
Six inch bert furmtare, with patent spindle, com 
plete, 15s. 6d. 


p= Mek es 6s. per ewt. Sash Pulleys (bushd.), 7s o¢ per arose 

Builders, aah nae, Bellhaagers and others, supp Ned with 

= description of Iroumengery and Brass Foundry of superivt 
ar Birmingham prices. 





CAST-IRON PIPES. IRON WORK FOR OVERS. &e. 
yr 7 cr - 

AIN PIPES, &c.—F. A. TIDDEMAN, 

&t. Ann's Wharf, Earl«t City, near Biackfriars-bri doe, 
keeps a large stock of Rain Pipes, E ye Shoes, Elbows, &c., 4 
round and ©. G. Gutters, Bockes Water or Gas, F 
Pipes, Sash Weights, and other Fe aoe Iron Work for Beker 
Ovens of every p mown on, fitted complete, to be had in sete or in 
parts — Prices fronmen all competition. Contracts taken to any 
extent. 





TO BUILDERS AND PLUMBERS. 


YHE attention of the 
Trade is called to 
JOHN WARNER & S0X8" 
PATENT VIBRATING 
STANDARD PUMP, 


which is recommended for the simpli- 
ease 


pe = 
JOHN WARNER & 5ON 
8, Crescent, Jewin-street, 








venience, is agreement. Applicati 
rontenos, is supested Nidrened A. Z . at W. 8. Ausworth’s, Esq. 8, Gray's. 
Frise oly 


ray't-Inn, London 








ewin 
and Patentecs 





RON MON iGERY. "WA REHOUSE, 

York -st: Borough, leading to the Borough Market 
SAND £ AN 4 Ce 
onokak es stoves, with double backs, 34. per inoh. 
ves ae ee : 644. per i 

¢ 
a = #4, Sd. is. 34. 
L 5a. 

Best sash Line, 5a. per gross. +s son 


. ’ 
7a 64. lo.) is 


3 26 inch. 
nda is 44 
Every deneriptt of Ironmongery at the lowest prices 
Warehouse cloves at Seven eCheck. 


BRE TANNIA NAIL “WAREHOUSE.— 
Best tne fine ent clasp 
ah 6h a iid. is. 44. ie. tod, per 1 
“ prt Se ot “~~ a * led per dveen 
‘ a i 
Cast butt hings {9 fis 2 
Best cash line 68. stom 
Date dite festensrs, from 2a. 4. por dosen. 
De Arnotts patent ventilators, 11 by %, Gs 6d ; 6 by 9, lon 6d 
each. 


article ay otpalig 
i ip prion st BERNE sd PreneE’s. A Whelemle f inom 
mongery Warehouse, 44. Farringdon-etrect. lists 

Soatrects siven for Dell Works, a 
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EDUCED PRICES.—EDWARD 
SIMMS (late William Cleave! why vrys road,Pimlico 
begs to sequaint Railders and the ¢ that he has now on 
at hie Manufactory (the first of its kind ever lm ycry ay 
large Assortment of Dry and W ell-wearoned 0A DEA L PRE 
PARED FLOORING BOARDS and March “BOARDING of 
il sorts, from } ineh to lg inch thick, planed to a ‘ee width 
id thickness, and at fs ced Prices Also, Timber, 
Deals, Oak Planks, Scag’ Sash Bilis, Mouldings by 
Machinery, Laths, &o.~—Apply at BE. SIMMS’S (late Cleave’ 
Flooring Manufactory anc Pimlico 
Basin 


A REDUCTION in the PRICE of of FLOOR 
4 BOARDS.-ALFRED ROSLING DUCED the P zal 
and Consumers generally, that he has REDUCED the ePIC, 
Prope ccastantly in sock a janes and Ske oe planed to speed 
Prepared Floor au ate. . wa 
Lreadth an i thickness, and fit for tneaodiane’ tae also a variety 
id machine-prepared Moaldi which are Gnished with great ac- 


<y and attention to quality ef workmanship —South wark 
Bridge Wharf, Bankside, and Old Barge Wharf, Upper Ground- 


imber-yard, Wilten-road, 








street, Biackfriars. 
YREAT -REDU CTION IN THE PRICE 
WM oor FLOOR BOARDS AND MATCH BOARDING- 


THOMAS ADAMS (late 8. Dare), Mahogany ani Timber Mer- 
chant, Bermondsey New-road, Southwark, near the Bricklayers’ 
Arms, begs to inform his friends and the trade generally, that 

has in stock a large assortment of the ahove gooda, fit for imme 
liate ase, at prices which only require a trial to prove their decided 
iso mouldings prepared by machinery from the very 


Leapuess 

beet Seatertal, and in asuperior manner; cut d and scantling 
{ every dimension; mahogany, cedar, rosewood, wainscot, elm, 
beech, oak, &<. in planks, boards, veneers, and lc tn oak, 
and fir laths ; wheelwright# goods. All sawn an prepared 


exeept timber! delivered free of expense ; sawing charged at mill 
prices Very extensive drying sheds 


!— WAINSCOT OAK. —DRY! ! 





t A by vat 4,000 feet for sale, in various thicknesses, warranted j 





to have been stacked more than four years.— -A ddress, F.F., 
fhoe of * The Builder,” 2, York-street Covent Garden. 
MUIR’S PLANING 
PATENT MACHINE. 





SAW MILLS, GILLINGHAM. STREET, PIMLICO. 
'EXIMBER of any size, PLANK, DEALS, 
and BATTENS, &.,Sawn on the most app zoved princioia, 
“is, &c., Prepared, Matched, and Grooved, ty Muir's Patent 
a, The Mills have all the advantages 0! navigation and 
e, being connected with the Thames by the Grosvenor 
Goo s fetched from the docks and carted home free of 


Address to HENRY SOUTHAM, 
Saw Mills, Gillingham-street, Pimlico. 
N_B. Estimates given for Sawing and Planing. 


sar + 2 
“ENERAL Ww OOD-CUTTING COM- 
MW Ppany.—SAWING, PLANING, AND MOULDING 

MILLS, Belvedere-road, Lambeth, between the Suspension gad 
Waterloo Bridges SAWING and PLANING in a By 
branches executed with the greatest despatch and ctu- 
ality A large Stock of seasoned and pesutifully WORKED 
MOULDINGS, consisting of upwards of 100 different tterns 
kept constantly on hand; also an extensive assortment of dry 
4 FLOORING BOARDS ,of all qualities and at reasunable 





Canal. 
charge. 

















yyoon tT HOROUGHLY SEASONED 
DAYS instead of YEARS, by DAVISON and 
SYMINGTON'S PATENTED PROCESS, at the Patent Desio 
x Company's Establishment (for Seasonin: , Sawing, and 
Planing Wood), at the Grand Surrey Mills, imm iately — oining 
the Commercial and East Country Docks, Rotherhithe. ne new 
process ensures the entire removal of moisture, hardens the gums, 
ents farther cirinkage, and strengthens the fibre.— For scale of 
or license to work the patent, or any further information, 
idress, post-pa id, or apply to 
: ANGUS JENNINGS, Secretary. 
cating Company's Offices are REMOVED from 
28, New Broad-street to No a. GRACECHURCH-STREBRT, CITY. 
The Company's Agents are— Mr. WM. LANE, Irwell- buildings, 
Manchester ; and Mr. tT HOS MILLIF, Kirkaldy, — 


ADDERS, BARROWS, &e.-—G. ELL 


respectfully invites the attention of Hailway Companies, 
Contractors, Builders, Decorators, and the Trade in general to the 
xtenrive assortment of Ladders, Barrows, Machines, Trestles, 
t . he hag constantly on hand for sale or hire, at a very low 
Is now selling best excavator’s barrows, of ash 
sim tops, by the hundred. as low as lis, 12s. 64., and 
Ladders, com- 


in 








The Patent Desi 





rices 





. by the dozen, la per barrow extra. 
encing at 4d per Tov and. rey other description of ladders, 
arrows. and scaffolding equally Lists of prices can be had on 
application —G. ELL’S Manu tories, 3 and 6, Tottenham-court, 
New-road, St. Pancras, opposite Hampstead-road 





. Ur T ~~ 54a a] 

re ASYLUMS, HOSPITALS, and other 
PUBLIC INSTITU TIONS.—Experience has proved that 

here is no value in tron over wood bedsteads as a preventive of 

, consequently many public institutions now order WOOD 

Sas being more comfortable in appearance and not 

of iron. e have recently 


REDSTEA! 


raving the ox Id and cheerless felix 
} 
a 


m large number of Birchwood Bedsteads for the Surrey 
‘ eanty Lunatic Asylum, which, from being framed fast, not having 
any joints, and the sacking being fixed in a peculiar manner, so ag 


ts out and put fi n re adily, are calcula’ as much as possible 
to pre vent the harbour of bugs, and are as durable and ont more 
expensive than iren. W e would beg to call attention to this bed- 
stead, and also to the mattress and bolster we have supplied for the 
same, and which may be seen at our warerooms and manufactory. 
\ iL LIAM SMEE and SON, Wholesale Cabinet Makers and 


pholsterers, No. 6, Finsbury Pavement, London. 





N B.A bedstens. mattress, and bolster, with prices, would be 
sent on show, upon payment of carriage. 
Bp Mer Ropal 
Maesty'’s ANS Uctters Patent. 


PAT ENT SELF-A DJUSTING 


AND LOOSE SPINDLES. 
SS 


pitts > 


KNOBS 





1 SONS beg to invite the attention ofarehitecta, builders, 
rs. to their Door Paurnitare. mounted for PITTS PA- 
.T oD SPINDLES. The knols are stronger, more durable. and 
reelegant in form, than those in ordinary use, as the spindles, being 
cose, do not require the objectionable side rcrew. hey are more 
readily fixed, are suitable for every description of lock now in use, 
and, as they adjust thet ves to doors of diifferent thicknesses, 
without alteration, are particularly adapted for Ge country or for 
exportation. They are made :to suit every style of ion 
China, crystal, amber, and o glase. , horn, ivory, ebony, 
brag, &c., en suite with finger- page hig hell- pulls, levers, &e.—- May be 
obtained of all Lrammeongers ; or of ty nso ans sole mann - 
aupere. HART and SONS, Whol 34, and 


SS, Wych-street, Strand, London 
ET Pires PATENTED SPINDLE, being the only one that 
the side of the knob or the 


without such side screws would be an 


{A on 
i 








CHEAP 0 





ORNAMENTAL GLASS. ” beg 


friends ama the public, that I Lave now com 

pleted &'vew ENGEN E-absdyowine bo the Rati. WES Cat Lng 
ex or 
stip, Tha prices are pow from ONE SHILLIN CLIN i PE R FOOT Srsur. 
= ee eae ok PER yeh 

t patterns 

Tans rockon tae cao metals toran, CHARLES LONG, 

6.1, King-+treet. Baker. sek Togaun tenant only. 


and W. H. JACKSON beg to call the 


® attention of Builders and the trade to the reduced prices 

* thetz y PACERS PLATE oe which, from = = is 
icdws oii 2 

BRIT 1s and HoUGT PLATE. crow N SHEET, STAINED, 
and ORNAMENTAL GLA. 2 e best manufacture, 
and at the lowest terma List of prices, pA eReng acd every in- 
Oxford ean be had on soplieation at their warehouse, 315, 
Ox 


RITISH PLATE GLAS 3S. oo E. onl Ww. 

H. JACKSON supply BRITISH PLATE of unrivalled 

quality and finish at very moderate prices. Estimates for glazing 

hop Fronts and Mansions forwarded on application at their 
warehouse, 315, Oxford street. 


LATE GLASS.—THOS. MILLINGTON 

begs to inform the var that he has now ready for a 

large quantity of a PL ATE GLASS, which he can offer 
at the foliowing low 

under 1 ft. 6 in., la 


pas ft. sven. i ubstances, 
wards. Observe the address — 87, “BISHOPSGATE. 
STREET ' FITHOUT. 


[THE UNION PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
beg to call the ager of architects, surveyors, builders, 
large consumers, and the trade generally, to the quality, colour, 
and substance of their Hehiy: finished glass, and as the discounts 
vary sqeugting to size, they prefer giving a ial estimate for each 
quantity — red. To encourage the use of Plate Glass for glazing 
frabil rice is considerably reduced, which will, for its 
rebility. od appearance, insure the preference to any other 
deseri 
Re Ritts PLATE GLASS supplied for aytighe, warehouses, 
workshops, and a 3-8ths, }, }, and 1 inch t 7 


London Warehouse, 9, Hatton- garden, ae Orr 
i.cCH RISTIE, A A gent. 


ASHES and FRAMES, DOORS, &c.— 

HENRY WARKLAND, Beli-yard,. Commercial glenn, City- 
road, wishes to inform the Building Public that he coulianen to 
supply 14 ovolo —_— m 7}4.; 14 four-panel doors, 
moulded both sides, a pow AL. super ; and every other deserip- 
tion of. rn! 15 per Oe eaper than any house In London, A 


fall list of prices can be had on application, or by return of post 
~ 
CHAS. WM. WATERLOW, 
. MANUPACTURER 
of Sashes and Frames,and Joiner 
to the Trade, 121, Bunhill-row, 
Finsbury - square. —Well-seasoned 
materials, superior verkmanship, 
lowest prices. —U of 40 
poORs: and a large variety “ot 
Sashes and Frames,always on sale, 
Glazed goods securely packed for 
the country. Steam-struck Mould. 
ngs in any quantity.—N.B. This 
Estabishmaen is worth the notice 
of all engaged in building. 





























REGISTERED 
OLID AXLE SASH PULLEY.— This 


pulley, after having been submitted to the most severe test, is 
Gavel to he superior to every other made for strength and dura- 
bility. It is fixed with the same facility as the common axle pul- 
ley, and comes equally low in price. May be had from any of the 
Birmingham or Wolverhampton factors. The Crane Foundry 
Company, Wolverhampton, Proprietors and Sole Manufacturers. - 
No.8 is all iron; No. 8, brass front and wheel with iron axle; 
No. 10, brass front and wheei with brass axle. 





By Mer 
Majesty's 


Ro, i 
Metters Artent, 





GLASS VENTILATORS FOR WINDOWS, 


‘ 7 y, 

AILLIE’S PATENT Transparent SLIDE 
VENTILATORS, supplied ata reduction of 49 per cent. 
from the original Tariff. Their extensive and successful applica- 
tion to publi¢ offices, bed-rooms, and the cure of smoky chimneys, 
rove their great utility, To be seen in action at Edward Baillie’s 

Stained Glass Works, 12» Cumberland Market, Regent's Park. 
Designs and estimates for church and ornamental windows for- 
warded on application as above, where specimens in every style are 

on view. 








7 , 
H URWOOD’S PATENT APPARATUS 
for MOVING and PASTENING WINDOWS, & 
GexeErat Deseriprion.--This invention recommends itself in all 
its applications by its sim atetey. efficiency, and certainty of action, 
and entirely dispenses with all pullies, weights, cords, springs, set- 
opes, fastenings, &c. A principal feature in the invention is the 
application of the screw, or worm working into a wheel or rack, 
asaprime mover. The apparatus moves with ease and certainty ; 
is very durable, net likely. to be out of order ; is perfectly secure in 
every position, and is applicable to conservatories, French case- 
ments, folding shutters, es, ventilators, skylights, ship scuttles, 
deck and stern lights, salteal descriptions of windows, and is 
particularly adapted to public buildings, where security is an im- 
| ed me object, as in lunatic asylums. 
Further particulars may be had upon appiiention bs to the Patentee, 
and also the terms upon which licenses are grantor 
* [llustrative Catalogues may also be obtained from the Pa 
te nice, Ipswich, by inclosing twelve stamps, to cover postage, 





7 r y J 
ORDAN’S PATENT MACHINE 
e CARVING and MOULDING WORKS for WOOD and 
STONE, Belvedere Lambeth, and 154, Strand —TAYLOR, 
WILLIAMS, and JOR AN beg to call the attention of the build- 
ing community to a new feature of their establishment, and, at the 
same time, to thank their numerous patrons and friends for the 
very liberal support they have lately experienced, which, ther 
assure them and the public, it will be their constant endeavour to 
deserve, by giving their customers an increasing share of the ad- 
vantages arising from the constant improvements in the machinery 
which they have just succeeded in applying to the production of 
the most intricate carving in Caen and other freestones, and in 
a ee —~P 

.. W., and J. particularly solicit the pon gewecl of architects 
sas putiiters to the fact that, by the use of this machinery, a ve 
large saving, both of time and money, is effected,—so great, indeed, 
that in many cases they can deliver a well-finished article in Caen 
stone for less money than it can be obtained in cement, while their 

in some eases, be found to come inte close eom- 
petition with ith the kinds of P 


ition or t.— For prices 
and estimates apply at 154, Strand. 
TESTIMONIAL FROM CHARL ES BARRY, Esq. 
* Westminster, May 16th, 1843. 
—In poate Adena ned requettiog mp opinion of 


Rh org 
gout sane = achinery, I have much pleasure in 
ere than 
pinged str — 


the production of the wood a 

other of the New Palace, at Westminster, that I am 
enabled to make the an ery le report concerning it, and to 

add that it has more than justified vourable terms in which 

I itin sant her Majesty's Commissionera of Woods 


and Works for adoption —I Cae spears faith tally. 





“ Messrs. Taylor, Williams, and Jordan.” 





Just published, Svo., price Is., or sent post free for ls 64. 
BIELEFELD’S TARIFF of mars 
gery ng the machinemade fame mauidings BA. gue 

The Aaoeen of tae eR case et aa of 
fine carving.”-—Art 
“The Mr fel: Shas perfected is one of remarkable 


elaborateness and beaut: Dougtas 
By Her Masts roral letters patent.—The Works, 15, W elling- 
on-street North, Straad. 





ARTIN’S PATENT FIRE-PROOF and 
ORNAMENTAL CEMENT—REDUCTION Cis 

The Patentees beg to inform their Friends and the Publie that 
which enable them to offer this 


oun badge thea Sabieaponne ears, and has Spinel os hich 0 
caning in the estimation of nad iz have need it, that it is an- 
comment on its The Patentees, however, feel 


eCemBary to 
called upon to observe, that by it« jet At the ammount of 
surface which a given quantity will cover, and the small amount 
of labour required in working it, a savi ing of 25 to 3 per cent. is 
eftected as compared with other a for internal use. 
mens shaving © its a. harinem, and opplionhdl to to all 
and ornam may be seen ; ¢ ent in an: 
quantity preety the Patentees, Messrs. STEVENS and BON 
at their Plaster and Cement Works, 186, Drury-lane, London.— 


ae mt for Live 
ir. GEORGE NEWTON, No. » 6, I Lawton-street, B Bold-street. 


‘JOHN'S and Co. PATENT STUCCO 
Shraity,tmperyiounioen. perfect —These geteetabe, for thst of hea and 
y, im cio resist frost or an 
great cheapness, fully justify the con 
he flo : Fe yoke ren RIO# BCRP ACHE 
t possesses the follow! 
causheqanitben, it may nted on or papered within a few 
days after its app estes and a new house may thus be rendered 
itable without any ane It never blisters, cracks, or vege- 
tates ; very soon ard as stone, and may be cleaned 
with a brash and water. .— Prospectuses, 8 
information connected wi 
from the sole agent, PHILIP TARE at the 
Steel-vard, Upper Thames-street. 


ORTLAND CEMENT, solely 
BASUPAPFERED we kth AM ASPDIN, Son af 
the Paten ~ Mesera. ROBINS, ASPDIN, and Co.  jaaee 
reference to She 296, € cal also Nos. 284 and 285. 
= and 351 of “The Baildon” | for accounts a EXPERIM 


by the great aoe 

riexity of their Cement is has 
proved for upwards of twenty years in the Thames Tunne 
» resist the action of water; it is stronger in its cementitious 
qualities, harder, and more durable than any other description of 
ement ; Lal —— not Yegetate, oxydate, or turn green; nor is it 
aftected fi whatever the climate, resist- 
ing alike the: vation of frost | pe heat. it is manufactured to set in 
pa ave te ixty eoaies. wise ~ Leet era Cement - ot by 


challeng mn —Orders 
pnt ne ABING Ak ASPDIN t andc pore age at their Marmot 
Northfleet, Kent, and their Wharf, Great Scotiand-yard. Whitehal 
— by their ‘Agent at the Depot, 1, Back Goree, Liverpool. 


| PORTLAND CEMENT, as manufactured 


J.B. WHITE and SONS, possesses all the pespereen of 
materi, 








= by 


Warehouse, 23, 











the best’ oman ent, has the advantage over t 
of wholly resisting frost ; and when used ss a stucco it does not 
vegetate or turn green in damp situati ny colour- 





ing Employed as an hydraulie mortar for. brickwork, it carries 
four to five measures of sand te one of cement, and is proved by 
trial to become harder and stronger im these portions than 
Koman Cement with but one measure of sand. T - peaumes con- 
necting power, combined with its eminently hydrau jen, 
point it out as the fi material fos tetiding oom 

ment walls, the lining of reservoirs, cisterns, and baths, coi for all 
those ~~ Sanam where strength and a perfect resistance to water are 


mS B. WHITE and SON, Millbank-street, West- 
minster, and 36, Seel-street, Liverpoo. 


EENE’S PATENT MARBLE CEMEN1 


forms an exceedingly hard and indestructible Stucco, which 





may either be p ed for paint, or finished in imitation of stone, 
by the adtition ° em or other stone dust. 

It isa cheap and e een —gey in place of wood for skirting, 
architrave, and other mould f Fires its application for a 29 pur- 
Poses it checks po ys of Fire and ther eal of Verm: 

Patentees and hog pea facturers, J WHITE and ‘SONS, 


Millbank -street, Westminster, and Seel- weet, Liverpool. 





Try? 
OMAN CEMEN’ : made according to 
ification of Parker’s Patent, may be had genuine of 
J. M. BL AS IFIELD (late Wyatt, Parker, and Co,), Waterloo 
Dock Wharf, Commercial-road, Lambeth, No.1, Irongate Wharf, 
Paddington, and at the Mansiacto y, Mill Wali, Poplar. Also 
Plaster, a, Tarras, Bric 
VEINED AND “SIC iL TAN MARBLE 
in Scantlings and Slabs of the first quality, just imported. 


ARIAN CEMENT, for internal Stucco, 
instead of PLASTER OF PARIS, may be painted and 
papered within twenty hours of its application on the bare walls ; 
and rooms may be rendered habitable by its use before the mate- 
rials commonly adopted would begin to dry. It is worked without 
the slightest difficulty. A finer quality is also peopegae for orna- 
mental plastering, for encaustic painting, &c. &c. Specimens of 
which may he seen at the Manufactory of the Patentees, CHAS. 
FRANCIS and SONS, Cement Works, Nine Elms, London. 


re N‘ 
ARWICKSHIRE CEMENT. — To 
Architecta, Engineers, Contractors, and Buildera — 
RK. GREAVES solicits the notice of the Profession and Trade to 
the very superior CEMEN he is now mauufacturing at his 
Works, Stratford-on-Ayon and Southam ; the “ Warwickshire’’ 
resembling * Caen * stone, and the “Improved” « dark tint of the 
* Bath,” both of which will be found tment A especially for 
hydraulic purposes, 
GROUND LIAS LIME FOR CONCRETE, &c. 
N.B. Giazed Stone-Ware Pipes on sale. 

To be had at Messra. Rutty and Verey, 2, South Wharf, Padding- 
ten,and at Mesara. Gladdish's, Pedlar’s Acre, Lambeth, and Pratt's 
Wharf, Camden Town. 

AGENTS— Manchester—J, Thompson, Back Eimactress ; 

pool—T. Wylie, 56, Gloucester-street ; Belfast—W. and PF. 
Biessow- Brown, 164, Broomielaw ; et 8 E. Cryer, Canal 
Wharf; Chester—J. Harrison. Linenhall-street; Worcester—F. 
Bradley, Butts; Evesham—H. Burlingham and Co.; Birmingham 
—J. Bonehill, Berkley-street. ee 


7 Tv 
*7MERSON’S PATENT. LIQUID 
CEMENT is ready for use,is simple in its application, and only 
ONE. SrontH the cost ae oil ss for beauty it is pre-eminent 
over all other materials used a the frouts of houses, giving the 
exact appearance of FINE CU T STONE; can be used at once 
on fresh Roman cement or other plastering ; is partienlarly 
calculated for country houses, villas, or gate entrances that have 
become soiled or dingy, which can be beautified in amy weather, 
at a trifling cost.—Sold in casks of 1, 2, and 3 cwt., at 8., iss and 
Tis. each. 


Pcinven. oy MINERAL PAIN 
for 


Invaluable aa SHIPS SLDES Tix BOTTOMS, 

all kinds of WooD or or META L work, roofing felts, leaky roofs, spouts 
gains. doors, sheds, railing, and all Kinds of out-door work, 

and being perfectly w maayres’. will preserve their surfaces fro: 
atmospheric influence an Soe .—ee ho preparation. 
will dry in a few hours. — in to 30 gallons Brilliant 

lack, de, ; Rich Brown. ma. & oer gallon 

BELL, SEAR, and Co, No. ik i Basing-lane, Chengeide, 


D THE BUILDING PUBLIC, " ; 
IRST- RATE ORNAMENTS in 
POBTLAND, ROMAN and other CEMENTS, and PLAS- 
TER of PARIS, at prices, ing of Vases, Ballus- 
ters, Capitals, Panellines, Cantil Brackets, 
Ww Tiezes, Gothic 


Heads, 
other Chimney-Shafta, Pateras, &c.. &c. Centre 
Flowers from 1¢ rs, cithen seeortneas, 
M. t Frame alvars vend Dearplaan z 
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